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The Nicaragua Canal—Corrections. 
The Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, 
‘ NEw YorK, Feb, 25, 1893. t 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

[ notice in Mr. Menocal’s let ter [Railroad Gazette, Feb. 
24] one very important error. In paragraph (8) the 
Great Divide Cut: ‘‘ Diamond drill borings at intervals 
of 10,000 ft. have been made,” should read 1,000 ft. Also 








in paragraph (11) The Suez Canal has been deepened 
throughout to 8.50 metres and widened 15 metres instead 
of millimetres. 

I regret that you did not print the diagram showing 
the correct, original and enlarged section of the Suez 
Canal which accompanied Mr. Menocal’s letter. 

Gro. W. Davis, Gen. Manager. 


[We regret the extremely bad proofreading of Mr. 
Menocal’s letter and take this occasion to correct 
another error. General Ammen’s name should have 
been printed Jacob. The diagram was not used last 
week because the engraving could not be made in time. 
It appears with this.—EpiToR RAILROAD GAZETTE.] 


A Name for the ‘‘ Consolidated.” 


NEw York, Feb. 21, 1893. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I do not know whether suggestions for a new name 
for the ‘“‘old” road, as the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is known among railroad men, is in order, but 
I have noticed some remarks on the subject in the Rail- 
road Gazette which are very pertinent. The present 
title of the road is certainly not comprehensive in view 
of the extensive territory now covered by the system, 
and of the very probable further acquisitions of mileage 
to be made by it in the future. 

As a former employé, and a warm admirer of the com- 
pany, allow me to suggest the name of ‘‘ The New York 
& Old Colony Railroad,” which is at once euphonius and 
explanatory, as it appears probable that the company is 
eventually destined to control all the desirable railroad 
property in the old colony. By Proxy. 

Heating the Aurora Paint Shop. 
DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 24, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

We have just noticed your description of the heating 
plant of the C., B. & Q. at Aurora, Ill. The description 
is avery good one, but we would call your attention to 
one fact, not as acriticism on the article, but simply that 
you may bear in mind the difference between the man- 
ner in which we handle air, and that used by some other 
manufacturers. In your description you say the “air is 
drawn through the coils.” This is not correct, as the air 
is ‘‘ driven through the coils.” The great advantage of 
this is that it is forced against the hot pipes, and it is 
the cold air which is disturbed, and not the warm air. 
Every one knows that warm air is cooled by being 
agitated ; the consequence is if air is drawn through the 








coils, its condition is not improved by being agitated by| tion. I suppose many odd shape blank forms result 


fan, but its temperature is decreased. 

This is not, as we have stated, in the nature of a criti- 
cism, but simply to call your attention to the fact of the 
difference. 


from the desire to fit them to small envelopes, an 
economy which to me appears infinitesimal, and belong- 
ing to saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung 


}order of doing things. Let every department use the 


Huyetr & SMITH MANUFACTURING Co. | Jarger size envelope, say 4x 10, even for letters. 





Deflection Angle or Tangential Angle ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


I shall await with interest the. replies that may be | 


Another feature in blank forms that is often negiected 


| is the failure to number them,’and to add the initial let- 
| ter of the department to which it belongs or that issues 
lit. In closing this communication it will not be amiss to 


speak of uniformity in the matter of maps, plans, etc. 
Here we tind as much diversity as elsewhere. Espe- 


called forth by the inquiry of your correspondent, Sim- | cjally is this the case in the construction department of 
plex, in your issue of 23d inst, respecting the nomen- | railroads. I recall the case of a railroad where among 


clature of the angles used in the location of curves. 

Simplex is right in supposing that our tangential angle 
is so called from the fact that the tangent forms one 
side of it. Or, as stated in our book on curves, ‘The 
first of these angles is called the tangential angle, as 
being that by which the curve is connected with the 
tangent, but inasmuch as the others are all equal to it 
they also are called tangential angles.” 

My own impression is that the balance of usage is in 
favor of the use of the terms asemployed by Henck and 
Searles, but of this we may be better ableto judge 


when the returns are in. 
JoHN C, TRAUTWINE, JR. 








Roadside Signals Operated by Air-Brake Pressure, 


789 BROAD STREET, Newark, N..J., } 
Feb, 23, 1893. ) 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
Experiments which I have for some time conducted 
show that it is entirely practicable to transmit a current 
of air under pressure from the air-brake system of a 
train to an inlet or socket attached to an adjacent tele- 
graph pole, and thence by a conduit not more than ‘/ in. 
in diameter to any required number of pneumatic 
signals of any desired form placed by the side of the 
road. In this manner a standing train may protect it- 
self either to the front or rear, or in both directions at 
once. The transfer of the air-brake pressure may be 
effected by the use of a short hose ending in a rubber 
or leather tipped tubular staff provided with a stop- 
cock. A can or portable tank weighing less than 12 
lbs., and charged by ,temporary connection with 
the brake system may also be employed. In the 
absence of either of the above a small pump easily carried 
in the pocket has successfully operated three large 
signals on a conduit over 1,600 ft. long. When the appli- 
cation of the pressure ceases the signals remain in view 
long enough to permit a train to get under full headway 
(five minutes, or more if deemed necessary), and are 
then self-withdrawn. The apparatus is of a very simple 
and apparently durable character. Slightly modified it 
would enable a distant switch to be operated from the 
roof of a freight car. There are many details connected 
with the subject which cannot be presented here, but 
which I shou!d be glad to supply to any reader whose 
interest has been awakened by this brief outline. 
JAMES S. BALDWIN. 











Uniformity in Forms. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 22, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The suggestion of R. P. C.S. in a recent number of the 
Railroad Gazette relative to uniformity in trade cat- 
alogues is a timely one. Some years agolI madeasim 
ilar plea for uniformity in specifications. Now every 
engineer uses asize of his own, only I suppose for the 
reason so generally uppermost in every engineer's 
mind, and so dear to his heart, to be original; other- 
wise he might possibly be charged with plagiarism. I 
thiuk, of all the shapes, the usual one of long sheets fas- 
tened together at one end is the most abominable. I in- 
vite the attention of all engineers to the admirable form 
of specifications issued by the city of Buffalo, which is in 
book form,6in. x 9 in., called technically 8vo, I be- 
lieve. I see no reason why this form should not be used 
to the exclusion of all others. It compares well with the 
size of the various publications of the engineering so- 
cieties, the American Society of Civil Engineers, Phila- 
delphia Club of Engineers, etc., and also government 
publications. An engineer who desires to make acollec- 
tion of specifications for reference can readily have 
them bound in book form or else use a Shipman binder 
and thus have themin good shape to take up tbe small- 
est possible space. I venture tosuggest that the railroad 
that R. P. C.S. represents issues a number of specifica- 
tions which comprise every conceivable shape, size and 
form, comparing favorably in variety with the trade cat- 
alogues to which he so much objects. Let him start the 
reform and use his influence to have future specifications 
printed in pamphlet form, using the size mentioned- 
above, and rising generations will call him blessed; or at 
east I trust they will. 

While on thissame subject I would also suggest uni- 
formity in sizes ef blank forms. All blanks ought to be 
of such size that when properly folded they will 
measure 344 in. x 81g in. In other words, in getting up 
blanks, the size should be a multiple of 344 in. x 81¢ in. 
For instance 7 in, x 17in.,14in. x 17 in,, 10% x 84 in. 
and many other sizes. 

It is likely that R. P. C. S.’s railroad is a transgressor 
in this respect, and here is another ehance for reforma- 





hundreds of plans, maps, etc., there are hardly half a 
dozen of the same size. Of course I expect the answer 
to be made that owing to the grea’ variety of structures 
this niust necessarily be the case. I do not maintain 
that one size will fit every plan, but three or four stand- 
ard sizes would fill the bill of almost any railroad. 

Let us hear from those most interested and have an 
intelligent diseussion of this question. 

Exit MEWOL. 


Northern Pacific Affairs. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Widespread interest has been excited in Northern 
Pacific affairs by the report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee which criticised the management severely, and 
by the reply of the directors of that company. The 
charges of the committee are serious, yet certain un- 
fortunate facts must be taken as materially modifying 
the opinions and inferences expressed in the report. 

In the first place the committee obtained from the 
directors a list of stockholders for the sole purpose of 
mailing the report, yet that same committee did not 
hesitate to use the list inorder to reach the stockholders 
with a request for proxies to be used against the direc- 
tors at a meeting soon tobe called for the purpose of 
extinguishing the floating debt. There is no question 
of the intended fairness of the investigating commit- 
mittee, yet the action just mentioned will be construed 
unfavorably. 

In the next place the committee declined to show the 
report to the directors previous to publication, though 
invited to doso, and thus unintentionally printed a 
number of errors and mistakes which could have been 
easily avoided. Inthe judgment of disinterested par- 
ties, these facts take the sting from much of the criti- 
cism and the force from much of the opinions denounc- 
ing the management. 

The dispute involves a judgment upon some of the 
most perplexing problems of railroad management in 
the West. The committee contends that some of the 
branch lines do not earn their fixed charges. It would 
seem rather late to bring up the branch line question 
now. Those interested will find the whole subject re- 
viewed in the report to Congress upon the Union Pacific 
made in 1888, together with the testimony of every 
prominent Western manager that without its branches 
(not self-supporting) the Union Pacific would have long 
ago been bankrupt. The statement that the net earn- 
ings of the Northern Pacific main line last year were 
$3,170,000 greater (after deducting all branch line bond 
interest), because of the traffic received from these feed- 
ers, is a sufficient answer to the cr®icism that branches 
ought not. to have been built. In fact, the directors 
might have said much more upon this point than is con- 
tained in their reply. 

Upon the subject of the lease of the Wisconsin Ceni ral 
much can be said on both sides. The directors of the 
Northern Pacific present their argument, which will 
command the attention itdeserves. An examination of 
your files shows that you had grave doubts of the wis- 
dom of the lease at the time. You thought that while 
competitors were entering Northern Pacific territory, 
yet the situation at St. Paul and Minneapolis was 
such that the company was sure of-a good con- 
nection with Chicago, and that a lease of the 
longest line between those cities was ill advised. 
Still, there is no doubt of the assertion that the ad- 
vantages of the lease will grow with time, and that 
in the future the Northern Pacific will have an en- 
trance into Chicago, which then would cost it millions 
to obtain. In the same way the value of the Chicago & 
Northern Pacific will also increase, that company hav- 
ing terminals beyond present needs; and though these 
terminals are so great as at present to be a charge for 
rentalupon the eptire system, they will in the future 
be a dividend-paying property. 

The financial management was severely criticised by 
the committee, to which the directors make reply. The 
Baring liquidation in November,1890, found the Northern 
Pacific with extensions projected and other construction 
contracted for, suchas a growing country demanded. To 
abandon all these would have entailed heavy losses; to 
continue them involved the incurring of the floating 
debt. Inthis respect the company’s position was not 
different from that of other roads. Its bonds could not 
be sold without sacrifices because of the low ebb to 
which the credit of the company had meanwhlle fallen. 
Hence to carry that floating debt money had to be 
borrowed at eight percent. This.-was the misfortune 
rather than the fault of the company, though the stock- 
holders and the public generally were doubtless affected 
by the persistent ;Wall street attacks made upon cer- 
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tain of the directors. It also happened that the commer- 
cial business of the states lying between the great lakes 
and Puget Sound, which had been ‘*‘ booming” up to 
1891, received a check. so that the traffic of the road, 
which up to that year had shown large annual increases, 
began to exhibit some falling off. All of which, of 
course, gave added embarrassment to the directors who 
were struggling with Wall street loans. 

In short, the opinion of railroad men seems to be that, 
in the not far-distant future, when general business in 
that territory takes on.the revival which it is certain 
sooner or later to see, the Northern Pacific, like other 
Western roads, will rise out of its troubles to be, under 
good management, again a prosperous company. The 
defense of the directors against the charges made upon 
their past acts should be read with care. It is easy now 
to make complaint, but it would have been much harder 
to avoid some mistakes in deciding upon the preplexing 
problems of the times, A STOCKHOLDER. 








A Defect in Organization. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Few of the newspaper writers who speak of 
** American methods” in railroad work and of American 
railroad organization as compared with English and 
Continental organization seem to realize the great dif- 
ferences in organization between different American 
railroads. In glancing over the lists of officers of the 
various American systems one at once notices that every 
road has a president, a number of vice-presidents and 
chiefs of the operating, traffic, financial and legal de- 
partments ; so that on paper it would seem that their 
organizations were all practically the same; but when 
it comes to the actual work of the railroad—deciding 
exactly what is to be done and attempting todo it— 
American railroads differ very widely, and the principles 
in which they differ, although they are occasionally out. 
lined in the organizations established by boards of direc- 
tors, are never detailed in print, as people who try to 
get information a little out of the common are apt to 
find out, 

To tell the truth, when it comes to details this im- 
portant matter of deciding actually what to dois often 
left to a subordinate who can only look at questions 
from one point of view. On many railroads the Traffic 
Department is supreme and orders things done without 
the slightest regard to what it costs to do them. On 
other railroads the Operating Department is supreme 
and will not do anything which looks too expensive. 
One result, and not an unimportant one, is that when 
anything goes wrong the sufferer, that is the man who 
wants something exceptional done, iskept running from 
one department to another to find out who is actually 
in control. A far more important result is that some- 
times a railroad refuses todo work which would pay it 
well, and at another time undertakes to do a work 
which pays no profit. All these could be avoided by a 
slight change in organization. 

Suppose, for example, that a man wishes a special 
train run. He will probably net make a mistake in ap 
plying to the general passenger agent of the road over 
which he wishes to travel, and if he gives that official 
time enough he will probably succeed in making an ar- 
rangement with him. But it by no means follows that 
the general passenger gent in actual practice decides 
himself whether or not this special train is to .be run. 
On some roads he does so decide, and may even be in 
position to order the division superintendent to run 
the train without consulting the general manager or 
general superintendent. On other railroads he is 
obliged to refer the matter to the head of the operating 
department, and that official will decide whether or not 
the train shall be run. Indeed, cases have been known 
where the operating official will ask how much the pas- 
senger man expects to receive in the way of fares, and 
is influenced by this in saying whether he will or will 
not run the train. 

Again, take the case of a certain lot of freight which 
it is proposed to run through between given points 
without transfer. In some cases the question is decided 
by the men of the traffic department, who may give their 
instructions direct to the agent receiving the shipment; 
and in other cases the question is decided by the opera 
ting department, which is guided very largely by the 
amount of freight offered, and not, perhaps, as much as 
it should be, by the amount of money which the freight 
will bring in. 

In theory, the operating and the traffic departments 
of arailroad must be under some one head, either the 
general manager, the vice-president, or the president; 
but, in actual practice, the lowest officer with power to 
decide both traffic and operating questions, is usually of 
such a rank that it is impracticable for him to attend to 
all of the small questions which are daily brought up 
involving both operating and traffic points, so that such 
questions are usually decided by an official who looks at 
them from only one point of view; and if there is a dif. 
ference of opinion between the heads of the two depart- 
ments, it is usually settled by the perseverance or the 
obstinacy of one or the other individual. 

The cases which I have spoken of are extreme. Prob- 
ably neither method is described with absolute correct- 
ness, although roads are run, and run successfully, in 
both ways. When the beads of both the operating and 
the traflic departments are sensible men, and when they 





have the required number of sensible men to assist them, 
questions of this kind can be settled between the two 
departments without any great friction and generally 
with good results, but it seems as if in many cases 
matters could be expedited if the representative of an 
officer with full power—call him vice-president or what 
you will—should supervise matters where it is necessary 
to settle, and to settle quickly, any case where the traffic 
and operating departments may not agree. As things 
are now arranged on many railroads the obstinacy of 
the operating men can block almost any scheme of 
the traffic department. On other roads the over- 
zealous traffic man can get the operating department 
into no end of difficulty. Indeed, it seems not improb- 
able that on the two railroads we nave alluded to above 
the present methods of doing business may have arisen 
from obstinacy or excess of zeal on the part of some 
chief of department many years ago. 

In otber business, as in manufacturing, the decision 
as to what is to be manufactured and exactly what itis; 
to be sold for is considered worthy of the attention of | 
the chief of the concern, and I hardly see why in rail- 
road work the decision of exactly what shall be done, | 
not only in the matter of limited expresses and time! 
freight trains, but in every detail of railroad work where 
the convenience of the public is in any way concerned, ; 
should not be regarded as a most important function and 
should not be looked into carefully by one of the prin- 


cipal officers of the road, aided by an efficient staff. 
L. E. H. 











The Dangers of Oil Transportation. 


Boston, Feb. 18, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read with interest your report of the collision 
at Wann, IIl., the oil fire following it, and your editorial 
remarks of January 27. I had nearly 12 years’ experi- 
ence in handling oil trains, and had two oil fires the re- 
sult of accidents. The first, and worst one, occurred 
the second day after I took charge of the road on which 
it happened. I[t was caused by the train breaking apart, 
and the detached part running into the front part. 
There was no explosion, though seven cars of oil were 
burned up. The second fire was caused by a broken axle 
under an oil car. The best information which could be 
had at the time was that soon after the breaking of the 
axle an explosion occurred, blowing the dome off the 
tank and setting fire to the oil. 
the woodwork of the frames and trucks of two other cars 
loaded with oil, burning them so badly that it was not 
thought safe to haul them (empty) to the shop for re- 
pairs. The fire on these last-mentioned cars was extin- 
guished. There was no explosion and no loss of their 
lading. Explosions do not always follow the wreck of 
an oil car, and fire does not always follow; but there is 
so much danger that we considered ourselves fortunate 
when a wreck occurred without these results. 

It is not easy to account for the explosions which some- 
times oceur, nor for the fires without explosion which 
often occur when oil tanks are wrecked. * * * I 
have seen oil burning which was fired by sparks pro- 
duced by pulling a dismounted iron tank over the stones 
at the foot of an embankment, aud I never knew ofa 
fire (except one) which could be traced to any open fire. 
It would seem, if refined oil is what it purports to be and 
should be, that it would not take fire so readily as crude 
oil, but I have known of one collision with a car of 
refined oil in barrels, where fire followed so quickly that 
passengers had a narrow escape and the conductor was 
quite badly burned. 

In addition to the danger of fire and explosion at the 
time of a train accident, there isanother of which I have 
known one instance. It arises from free gas. All oil ex- 
posed to the air gives off gas—crude oil more rapidly than 
refined, and in hot weather more rapidly than in cold 
weather. - The gas from crude oil, benziae, gasoline, 
naphtha or refined oil is a heavy gas which does not rise, 
as is generally expected of inflammabie gases. A room 
filling with ordinary illuminating gas fills from ceiling to 
floor, but with these heavy gases it fills from floor to 
ceiling. The gas arising from oil spilled over the ground 
may lie close and explode from sparks or fire with which 
it comesincontact. Such explosions have occurred. Cars 
which have gone hundreds of miles (with the small vent 
open and the manhead oft) after unloading sometimes 
contain gas enough to explode with considerable force. 

A singular effect of the constituents of crude oil is their 
anesthetic effect. When men are sent into the tanks 
to clean them, a man is sent to watch them, so that if 
they begin to sing or dance or act otherwise lighthead- 
ed (as is common in partial anesthesia), they may be 
taken out into the fresh air. 

Your comment indicates that the cause of the explo- 
sion was a car having “little or no vent.” Unless there 
has been a great change in a few years, the only vent in 
any oil tank is in the top of the dome and is about half 
an inch in diameter. After loading the tank, the man- 
headis screwed down and no vent is left except the 
small vent in thedome. This small vent is sometimes 
considerably reduced by putting in a screw-eye to carry 
a bellrope. When a tank of oil is on fire, the danger of 
explosion has passed. 

‘*The old expedient of making a vent in a burning 
tank by firing a musket ball through it,” etc.—what good 
would that accomplish? The musket ball would make 
a bole half an inch in diameter, which would not be 





The burning oil ignited | ¢j 


large enough to prevent an explosion. It would simply 
liberate more oil to run over the ground and probably 
spread the fire if it runintoastream. The water would 
carry the oil quite a distance with danger of fire all the 
way if the oil were accidentally, ignorantly or mali- 
ciously ignited. 

. . . Transfers of bulk oil under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances can be quickly and easily made with a 
siphon from any point which you have steam hose 
enough toreach and pipe enough to carry the oil to the 
new car. I have transferred the oil from an 80-bbl. 
tank which was down a bank to an empty car on main 
track in 18 minutes, with only aloss of two or three 
barrels, which the siphon would not lift. 

The singular thing in this case (if correctly stated) is 
that some of the tanks were allowed to burn up. I re- 
member a case of fire in an oil car which had been burn- 
ing for hours which was quickly and easily extinguished, 
although the tank was about half full of hot oil when 
the air was shut out and the flames smothered: I 
remember being sent for in hot haste to send all the 


| empty cars possible to be used to load oil from a 50,000- 


bbl. tank which had been struck by lightning and was 
on fire. The fire in this tank was smothered out. It 


| would seem, under the circumstances mentioned, the fire 


ought to have been extinguished in the tanks which 
burned up; but of course it is much easier to criticise 
after events have occurred than to tell just what is best 
to be done at the moment. SENEX. 








Tests of Compound and ‘Simple Locomotives. 


During the months of September, October and Novem- — 


ber, 1892, tests were made on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway of a Baldwin com- 
pound and a simple locomotive made by the same firm. 
The tests were made under the supervision of Mr. James 
Meehan, Superintendent of Motive Power and Ma- 
chinery, and what follows is a summary of his report to 
Mr. R. Carroll, the General Manager of the road. 

Before beginning the test each engine was put in 
first class repair, the boiler washed, the tubes bored 
out, and exhaust nozzles cleaned. The weight of each 
locomotive and other data are given in the following 
table: 





finale. Compound. 
Engine number.......... 
Date when built......... Hay, 1889. July, 1892. 
Cylinders ""49in: x 24in. 133 = "and 22 in. X 24 in. 
PEGI ie o-r505 si n'scisinieisate oly 10: wheel. 
Driving wheel, —_. 621 68 in. 
W eight on drivers... 84,800 lbs. 
Weight, total as ; 120,000 Ibs. 
Type of boiler .. ....... ixtended wag Extended wagon 
on top. top. 
Boiler diam., smallest 
rio & blste Ste cists oe a'¥.eie @'slerwies 56 in 58 in. 
Heating surface ....... a 68. m sq.ft. 1,821.93 sq. ft. 
Grate surfacc.... ...... q. ft. 18.40 sq. ft. 
NOZEZIC.... 000000 ie in ‘tiase. 34 in. double. 


The water Aitiowed to the boiler was measured by a 
2-in. Thomson meter placed in the feed pipe between 
the injector and tank, a reading of the meter being made 
just before leaving one terminal and upon arriving at 
the other, The three-way cock was connected with the 
cylinder by a %-in. pipe, the connection on the simple 
locomotive being made in the usual manner, and the 
pipes on the compound being crossed, so that one in- 
strument might be used, and to avoid the necessity of 
assembling the diagrams after taking them. The speed 
was read from the indicator of a Boyer recorder that re- 
ceived its motion from the front truck axle. The coal 
was weighed on to the tender at one terminal and what 
remained at the other was weighed back. The total coal 
given is that used between terminals. Particular care 
was taken to have the conditions, under which each lo- 
comotive was tested, as nearly the same as possible. 
With this object in view the weights of trains were in- 
creased or decreased as much as available means would 
allow ; the same engineer and fireman handled both en- 
gines, and the running time overthe road was made as 
uniform as possible. During the interval between the 
time of testing the compound and the time the simple 
was tested the schedule time was shortened five min- 
utes for south bound trains and 15 minutes for north 
bound trains, but it will be noticed in the recapitulation 
that the actual 1:unning time for 10 trips was 1044 min- 
utes longer for the simple than for the compound. 

Table No. 1 gives the results obtained from the indi- 
cator diagrams, and Table No. 2 gives the final results 
and averages and percentages for the 10 trips of each 
locomotive. Table No.2 shows a saving of about 35.5 
per cent. in fuel in favor of the compound, but the com- 
pound has 16.3 per cent. more heating surface with about 
the same grate surface as the simple locomotive, which 
accounts for a part of the 35.5 per cent. fuel saving. It 
is difficult to determine just how much saving is due to 
the greater heating surface and the resulting increased 
boiler efficiency. 

Table No. 1 showsthat more work was done in the low 
pressure cylinder than in the high pressure cylinder of 
the compound locomotive, and that the percentage of 
variation is not constant for the different points of 
cut off. 

The results obtahaad from the test have been com- 
pared with the records kept by the comptroller of the 
road; these records are based on the miles run per ton of 
coal and by these the compound shows a greater per- 
centage of saving over the simple engines than is shown 
by the test. The average coal consumption during Sep- 
tember and October for three simple engines, Nos. 530, 
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TABLE NO. I.—DATA REFERRING TO INDICATOR DIAGRAMS, LOCOMOTIVE TESTS—C., N. 0. & T. P. RY. 
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> jae | ae 12s la - Mean effective * 
E a3 23 ‘ 2 & : a # Cut-off. pressure. Indicated horse power. 
a + 2/5 a©| 2a 
S8e/ cake lec) 3s Poel Remarks. 
Eelee8| SSS Szsise/ 2°) up. | Lp. P| LP. | oP. | LP. | 8 | 
s b a” a 2 S a Py cylinder. |cylinder. |cylinder.|cylinder.|cylinder.|cylinder. é 
yy 5 96 24 | 165 Full) 20% i|.........-. 62.00 70.50 47.87 155 92 |203.79|'Compound No. 604. 
2; 8 156 30 | 175) “ See Pennacecos 93 75 49.50 117.64 177.89 (295.53 
3) 19 372 93 | 180) “ 1835 98 75 42.50 295.49 364.22 |659.71| Weight of train, 330 000 Ibs, 
4) 28 548 | 137 | 170) *‘‘ po” Ge eerercorc 91.50 37.25 403.33 470.27 |873 60 
5) 29 568 | 1:2 | 185) “ : Ge Perec ee 77. 27 75 351.80 363.12 |714,.92) 
6| 44 | 868 | 217 | 165) ‘ ed re 66.25 22.50 462.56 449.91 (912.47 
H’d end./|Cr’k end.|H’d end.|Cr’k end. 
7} 21 455.2) 113.8] 140) ‘‘ te Peer 100.50 101 25 293.01 395.94 |788.95|Simple No. 531, 
23 4198.4) 124.6) 133] ‘“* MRE - Hiwer tices 89.00 88.00 381.07 376.79 |757.86 
9 19 911.6] 102.9) 140) ‘“‘ Ee  ‘Evewecuenxe 95 00 94.00 335.92 332 38 |668.30 
10, 33 715.2) 178.8) 145) *‘ fe” levacecaees 66.50 65.00 4 8.59 399.37 |807.96| Weight of train, 586,000 Ibs. 
ll 44 953.6} 238 4| 120) ‘* 656 rere 40.00 39 50 327.69 323.59 |651.28 
u2 «54 §1.170.4) 292.6) 122) “* Dime ‘leeventesse 26.00 26.25 261.42 363.93 [525.35 
TABLE NO. II.—FINAL RESULTS, LOCOMOTIVE TESTS—C., N. O. 
& T. P. RY. 
Eng. 571,/Eng. 604,| Percentage 
simple. com- of saving 
pound. or excess. 
Number of runs made .. .... 10 | i eR are 1 
* “ engine-miles made} 933 nd ce * ink 
“ “cars hauled....... 69 71 2.9 * Starting Working s:mpie” 
bh “* car-miles made....| 6,437.7 6,624 3 2.89* 
Weight of trains hauled, tons} 2,023 2064.5 2.05* 
* * all coal used, ibs...|60,590  |40,165 33.7 * 
“* “coal used per en- 
ine-mile (lbs.), average.... 64.94 43.04 | 33.7 * 
eight of. coal used per car- 
mile (Ibs.), average.......... 9.41 6.06 | 35.5 * 
Weight of coai used per ton- 
mile (lbs.), average...... 321 -208| 35.2 * 
Water evaporated per pound 2 
of coal, average, pounds.... 5.692 7.326] 28.7 * 
Total minutes used, terminal 
to terminal, all runs.... .... 1,895 1,911 16 min. x 
‘Fotal. minutes stopped, all| * ( 
TUM vasdseetadsevenccece pas 171 197.5 |26; min.* 
Total minutes actual run- 
ning time, all runs.......... 1,724 1,713.5 |10} min.* 
Total minutes made up, ter- 
Pa to cir ue = runs 71 64 7 min, x 
verage speed, miles r i 
hour, all runs........... pe 32.7 32.63 -07 miles x 
Average engine-miles run per s 
SON OF COGN. nics cnesnccecciees 32.58 48.1 | 15.52 miles * 
Average car-miles run per Se: 
ton of coal ............se00] 212.54 _ 331.5 '119.0 miles * 





531 and 532, was one ton to 28,1 engine miles or 173.8 car 
miles, while the same records show that the compound 
made 40.5 engine miles and 259.5 car miles per ton of 
coal, 

Mr. Meehan assumed that 10.5 per cent. of the saving 
:Shown by the compound over the simple locomotive was 
-due to the greater heating surface of the former, and 
that the remaining 25 per cent. of saving was due to the 
‘increased number of expansions; from this he calculates 
tthat, had all the road locomotives of the road been com- 
pounds, there would have been a yearly saving of about 
350,000. 








Flaws in the Standard Code. 


The experience of anumber of superintenden ts with 
the standard code of train rules makes an interesting 
chapter in the report of the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Railroad Superintendents, which has just 


been issued by Secretary Hammond. These letters 
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very good, but we hardly think he means to apply his 
criticism in the case of passenger trains. 

Rule 95 is criticised by Mr. J. W. Dawson, of the 
Kanawha & Michigan, who wants to know how train- 
men shall ascertain which trains have arrived, and 
whether the engineer should go to the telegraph office. 
Mr. O. E. McClellan, of the Pennsylvania, recommends 
that Rule 99 be made more binding on trackmen. The 
Pennsylvania rule for trackmen (which is not in the 
standard code) simply requires protection, in somewhat 
general terms. This is the case on the majority of roads 
we think. Mr. Johnston, before referred to, speaks of 
Rule 110, in connection with which he uses a printed 
form, both to order signals displayed and also for run- 
ning without signals. Mr. Dawson has found operators 
who failed to votify trains as required in Rule 112in 
consequence of a mistake in reading it. They con§ 
strued the words ‘‘ the latter” to refer to the switch ten- 
der alone. 
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were received several months ago and were presented 
at the October meeting, but they were not read and they 
are now available for the first time. The most interest- 
jing replies are those pointing out defects, real or fan- 
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-cied, in the rules as formulated by the Time Conyention. 
_As these criticisms express the views of many railroad 
-officers besides those who sent them in, we present a 
; synopsis of them. 

Rule 20, regarding putting new time tables into effect, 
iis criticised by Mr. J. G. Osborne, of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, This rule has probably caused as much trouble as 
any onerule inthe code. Itis generally admitted, we be- 
lieve, that itis easy enough to make up a combination 
of circumstances in which the rule, if applied, will cause 
serious delay; but, as we understand it, the framers of 
the code never claimed that this, orany rule that could 
possibly be made for this purpose, would answer in 
every case without the use of the telegraph. Mr. Os- 
borne’s complaint is based on the assumption that a new 
time table takes effect at noon, and then he goes on to 
make a change which will produce two trains of the 
same number on the same day, and asks how Rule 20 
can be carried out if the telegraph fails. It seems to us 
that the obvious reply would be: Change the time table at 
midnight instead of noon. 

Mr. E. A. Gould, of the Wabash, would amend Rules 
33 and 34. He requires trains to carry flags at night as 
well as in the day time. We believe this has been con- 
‘sidered by the American Railway Association. At any 
‘rate, the diagrams in the back part of the standard code 
‘Show both flag and light for night, except in the case of 
locomotives running without cars, and of trains being 
jpushed. Mr, W. H. Blood, of the Long Island road, calls 
-attention to the liability of confusing the whistle signal 
‘of Rule 45, first clause, with that of Rule 46. It will be 
remembered that an error in this matter was recently 
moticed in the Railroad Gazette. an engineman having 
called in a flagman when he intended only to calla 
‘switchman. Mr. Blood would also have the whistle 
‘signal of Rule 48 used for the benefit of trackmen. Mr. 
A. W. Johnston, of the New York, Chicago & St, 














Indicator Diagrams—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Tests, 


' Louis, thinks it would be desirable to have the code 
of lamp signals (Rules 59 to 63) extended or modified to 
cover yard work. Tois has also been discussed 
in the Railroad Gazette, Yardmen use a number 
of motions which are not in the code, and which yet are 
very useful in their work. Moreover, they vary some 
of the code motions to such an extent that they would 
not be known by the man who originated them. Mr, 
Johnston also varies Rule 33. He has freight trains 
show red both front and rear while running, and he 
would amend Rule 74 accordingly. He shows red toward 
the front in order that an opposing train may know 
when a caboose has not been pulled into a side track so 
as to clear the main track. As every one knows, the 
aim of the committee was to avoid showing red to the 
front as much as possible. The general sentiment was, 
we believe, that where, on account of a curve, there 
should seem to be a necessity for indicating to the op- 
posing train that the caboose was clear of the main 
track, the brakeman should give a hand signal. 

Mr. G. D. Lawrence, of the Louisville, New Orleans, 
& Texas, calls attention to the fact that Rule 89 pre- 
scribes too short an interval (five minutes) between 
freight trains. This is a fair criticism of the views of the 
train rule committee, for they inserted the word ‘‘five” 
in the rule; but it is hardly a criticism on the code, for 
the changing of that word to 10 or any other desired 
number is a legitimate change for any road to make. 
The same gentleman criticises Rule 90, which forbids 
trains to start for a meeting point unless they have full 
schedule time in which to get there. He says they ought 
to have 20 or 30 minutes. His reasons are theoretically 





Mr. Dawson also presents an argument for the univer 
sal use of Rule 524 B. He objects to the insertion in the 
standard code of two such radically different rules as 
524 A and 524 B, overlooking the fact that they were put 
in for the very reason that the arguments pro and con 
were so evenly divided that unanimity was impossible 
of attainment. 

There are a number of criticisms of the forms of train 
orders. Two of these are by Mr. Dawson. He wants 
form B (2) modified so that when a slow train is run 
ahead of a fast one the latter shall be required not 
to exceed the schedule speed of the leading train. He 
points out a difficulty in the use of form E 42) as affected 
by the second paragraph of Rule510. If the wire fails, 
the order beeomes a hold order, which remains in force 
indefinitely. Mr. Dawson sees no reason why the train, 
if ordered to wait acertain time, should not proceed 
when the time expires. 

Mr. Osborne wants to know whether a train running 
under an order made on form G (1) should carry white 
signals. He thinks they should be carried, as there 
is no opportunity to notify trackmen. The criticism 
does not apply to G (2), as an order of that form, being a 
supplement to the time table, must, of course, be deliv- 
ered to trackmeh. Mr. Johnston says he has found it 
necessary to make a special form for running trains 
ahead of time. Mr. Blood notes the lack of a form of 
order for use when trains are run over a part of the 
double track as single track Mr. Gould would like a 
rule requiring trains to protect themselves when back- 
ing out of a side track. He does not say how generally 





he would apply this, but presumabiy he means it for 
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Fig. 11. 
STRAIN 'SHEET, BALTIMORE °& OHIO TURNTABLE. 


freight trains which have turned out for passenger | and although we have not had a single complaint from 
trains running in the same direction. A rule requiring | them I am satisfied that these tables are now sagging at 
a flagman to go out when he has constantly before his| the outer ends. Those that I have examined show too 
eyes a passenger train which is running as hard asitcan | mueh deflection, and the orders that we receive from 
to get away from him, would serve only to bring con- | the rai'roads that are using them for end carriage repairs 
tempt on the code. | prove that they are bearing on the outer ends, turning on 
There is one reply in this lot which we have not space | the circular track, which should not be the case with a 
to discuss. It is from Mr. Canniff, of the Lake Shore & | centre-bearing turntable. 
Michigan Southern, who givesin detail all the changes! Fig. 16 illustrates a solid girder ‘“‘gun metal” turn- 





Fig, 12—Centre. 
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TURNTABLE, 100 ToNS Capacity, 60 FT, DIAMETER—BALTIMORE & OHIO, 1882. 
made by this road when it adopted the standard code. 
These occupy six pages and a perusal of them -affordsa = 7 cps a om on le en eee me ee ne oD 
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great number of instructive hints. The principal 
changes in the code on that road were shown in the 
Railroad Gazette of Dec. 11, 1891, but Mr. Canniff’s let- 
ter brings out many of a minor character which it was 
impossible to notice there. The Lake Shore made up its 
code with greatcare and its work is a commendable 
example for others whose codes need revising, though- 
we do not like all the changes that were made in the 
rules. 

The most succinct and comprehensive statement from 
those who do not suggest changes in the code is the fol- 
lowing from Mr. C. R. Fitch, of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western. 


I have used the standard code four years. . . . Oc- 
casional changes to cover local conditions were some- 
times thought necessary, but discussion of such changes 


usually developed the fact that the original rule, if Vy YY y y y 
strictly observed and perfectly understood, would give Uy jij =}. WY V7 
er a. =. a, pe considerable of the Jy Yj aa 7 
trouble with the standard code rules arises from a mis- Ws : WY “ Heed 
understanding of their meaning on the part of trainmen, ; WMW'W' W'W'i'W'’'/:'W’'Wwée«@«&« 
aud even of officials. Give every mana rigid examina- == 

tion on every rule, and keep it up occasionally. The re- 
sults on a railroad are practically a matter of education, 


and the more thinking we can get the men handling the 
trains to do the better. 























The Evolution of the Railroad Turntable. 


BY C. A, GREENLEAF, M. E. 
Second Article. 
© Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 illustrate a turntable designed 
for the Baltimore & Ohio in 1882, and at that time we 2 : 
advocated the riveted turntable, not having discovered Fig. 16—Solid Girder Turntable, 1882. 
- that the old cast table would not have broken at all if it 
had not been perfectly rigid. This riveted table (fig. 11) THE EVOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD TURNTABLE. 


was designed for a safe load of 100 tons, but far stronger < 
; See : : table, os 
chan'theory required, profiting from our experience with | able, brought out by the same firm and at the same|stronginall parts. 2. The large centre box has been 


aaah 4 a , | time with the riveted table shown in fig. 14, and about | omitted, and one with a small horizontal section 
ll ted fig. 9 a | ? ard 
the table Utustrated in fg, nde sss teeigane article” The | the same number have been sold as of fig. 14. The | substituted, connected to the girders by two wrought 
Greenleaf Turntabie Manufacturing Co, have furnished a é ‘ ke i z 
cial heeias at Chale CemideRies bs Bick these aathnenia changes that have been made in this solid girder turn-|iron cross struts riveted to the centre box and to 
8 e a ~’ | table. from the first solid girder table, illustrated in fig | the turntable platform. These cross struts serve as 






































*See page 103 of the issue of the Railroad Gazette for Feb. 10. | 6, are : 1. The whole structure has been made twice as|acushion to protect the whole structure from impact: - 
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Fig, 17—E’evation. 












































































































































Fig, 18—Plan. 
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Fig, 19—Strain S 


having just enough elasticity to allow the solid 
girders to adjust themselves to the shock of the load 
as it comes on or goes off of the table. 3. The 
hemisphere has been inverted, and placed as high as it 
could be to allow the locomotive to clear the centre cap, 
lowering the centre of gravity of the load to the lowest 
possible point. The lower side of the hemisphere has 
been provided with a dowel, 514 in. diameter, that passes 
down through the top roller housing and penetrates 
the eye of the lower roiler housing, which dowel com- 
pletely protects the conical rolls from being disturbed 
by any end thrust that the table may receive. 4. 
The lower roller housing has been placed on top of 
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heet—Riveted Girder Turntable, 126 Tons Capacity, 60 ft. 
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Diameter, 1891. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD TURNTABLE. 


the pedestal, so that it is level and stationary and 
cannot tip, as it did in the old table. The new centre 
box is just large enough to form a sleeve over the out- 
side of the pedestal, reaching nearly to the base, pro- 
vided at its lower end with a groove, machined out true 
and round, and furnished with a nest of vertical rolls, 
244 in. diameter by 3 in. long, fitting closely to the ped- 
estal, a roller path being turned on the pedestal near its 
base long enough to admit of vertical adjustment of the 
turntable. There being no play or lost motion at the 
bottom of the platform when the table has to tip to 
allow the locomotive to pass off or on the table, the pro- 
vision for this movement has been made at the top, by 





the sliding joint at the friction ring between the centre 
cap and the centre box. All these surfaces have been 
machine dressed. The suspender bolts are all screwed 
up hard, so that no undue strain can be brought on any 
one ofthem. This arrangement makes the table much 
easier to balance and to keep level while turning than 
could be done in the old table. 

The end carriages that used to break sometimes by 
dragging on the circular track, as referred to above, 
have been severed at the point of greatest strain, and 
spliced with wrought iron, to cushion them from the 
shock that they usually receive when the engine comes 
on the table (see the end view of end carriage, fig. 15), 
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The evidence we have that the solid girder turn- 
table described above (fig. 16) is superior to the best 
riveted tables we have yet produced, is that the repairs 
on the solid girder tables for ten years have not been 
one-twentieth as great as onthe riveted tables in fig. 
14 and on strain sheet, fig.11. ~* 

Figs. 17,18 and 19 illustrate a riveted girder table de- 
signed to meet the present requirements to turn the 
heavy locomotives used by the trunk lines. Mr. G. 
Bouscaren, Consulting Engineer, considers this table 
will not become flexible with use. I hope it will not, 
bu! my experience with turntables is that all riveted 
tables will become flexible with use, and are subject to 
destruction from corrosion, two defects to which the 
solid girder tables are not liable. 

This turntable was designed for a Lehigh Valley 
heavy grade engine, weighing 176,000 lbs. and a tender 
weighing 76,000 lbs., making in all 252,000 lbs. or 126 
tons. The strain sheet was prepared by Mr. G. Bous- 
caren in 1891, and is for one girder and the wheels on 
one side of the engine and tender only. The diagrams 
of moments and shears are calculated for three different 
positions of the load on table, with wheel bearing at 





ends: 

lst. For engine balanced over centre of table. 

2d. For engine moving over one arm of table. 
arm unloaded, 

3d. For one pair of driving wheels resting at end of 
table. Table unloaded, 

The maximum stresses due to each of these three 
positions of load are combined with the stresses from 
the dead load at each point to find the maximum result 
at each point, The flange areas are calculated according 
to Cooper's specification. 

The evolution of the turntable having thus been 
traced, the form of the present standard turntable will 
be dealt with in a future article. 


Other 








The Baldwin Compound Street Railroad Motor. 


The North Chicago Street Railway Company brought 
over from Belgium last year a steam motor of new de- 
sign, about which much was said and for which much 
was elaimed. Some who should have known better 
prophesied that the steam motor, particularly the Bel- 
gian motor, was the street railroad motor of the future, 
When this was tried in Chicago it was found to be so 
inadequate in point of power as to be practically worth- 
less, and it was relegated to the lightest kind of switch 
ing and terminal work. Moreover, it wasso heavy that it 
was feared it would seriously affect the roadbed, which, 
while laid with heavy rails, has the ties placed so far 
apart that the carrying capacity is not as great as at 
first sight it would seem to be. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works having taken the 
Belgian motor to repair, requested permission to build 
one of their own in competition, and the request being 
granted the motor shown by the engraving with this 
was built. Thisis without doubt the most complete and 
scientific steam locomotive for street railroads ever 
built, and is in fact a new and novel type of machine. 
Its power is greatly in excess of that of the Belgian 
motor, and it is simpler in construction and more com- 
plete. One of the special novelties is the steam con- 
denser on the cab roof. The steam is expanded to a very 
low pressure by the Vauclain compound cylinder, and is 
then considerably condensed by the condenser. In this 
way the noise of the exhaust, common with steam 
motors, is removed almost completely without using a 
muffler, and therefore without the loss due to the use of 
a muffler, which always carries considerable back pres- 
sure. 

The main dimensions follow: 





RR cbs ecnsekeodsees.sens . 4 ft. 84in 

Cylinders, high pressure .. . 5X iM4in. 

Cylinders, low pressure... 8 X fin. 

Four driving wheels..... a abaeenee eres . 33-in diam. 

ee Ser te eee 2% in. thick. 
5 ft. 6 in. 


Weight in working orders............. .... 28,300 lbs. 

Boiler, 36 in. diam., straight top of 3 in. steel, butt-jointed 
with double covering strips. 

Working steam pressure 180 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Firebox, 24t4in. long x 2736 in. wide inside, with grates for 


coke or anthracite coal. 
Flues, No. 13 wire gauge, 93in number, 14 in. diam., 317 in. 


long. : 
Tank, 325 gallons capacity. 
Lubricator, Nathan No. 7 sight, feed. 
United States metallic packing on piston rods and valve 


stems. 

Balanced piston slide valves. 
of steel. Two 12-in. round case headlights. 
all wheels, Steam condenser on top of cab. 


This description indicates how perfect and complete 
are the arrangement and design of parts of this motor; 
yet in spite of its perfection it has been returned to the 
builders, Why? For the reason laid down with con- 
siderable completeness in the Railroad Gazette, Nov. 18, 
1892. These reasons are, briefly, too much weight per 
horse power, and too small maximum capacity at start- 
ing. These defects are common to all steam motors tor 
street railroads; and this very perfect locomotive, un- 
doubtedly of great value for dummy lines in suburban 
districts, is, as we have explained before, no exception 
to the rule. 


No. 4 universal injectors. Cab 
Steam brake on 








Electric Railroads, 
The Philadelphia & Allentown Electric Trunk Rail- 
road Co., of which W. R. Grace ,of New York City, is re- 
orted to be President, secured a charter at Harris urg 
t week. The capital is $1,000,000. The line is pro- 
osed to extend from Allentown to Philadelphia, passi1iz 
hrough all the important towns between those cities. 


Automatic Block Signals on the Liverpool Overhead 
Railroad. 


Engineering of Feb. 10 prints a description of the au. 
tomatic electric block signals which are being placed on 
the above named road. The description is not complete 
and the drawings do not give an adequate idea of the 
plan on which they are arranged and operated, but we 
give below the substance of the article. The signals 
themselves are semaphores, the posts apparently being 
made of wrought iron. The drawing indicates that 
there are two colored spectacles in the arm, but it does 
not appear whether a color is used to indicate “‘all-clear” 
or the 45-degree position is to be used to indicate caution. 

It appears that the Board of Trade officials have been 
consulted, and they apparently haveexpressed a quali- 
fied approval of the apparatus. At all events there has 
been much negotiation with the Board,and the company 
has ordered signals to completely equip the road, which 
is seven miles long, double track, and divided into 12 
block sections, The work of putting in the signals is 
nearly completed. The description says: 

The home and the distant signals both occur close to 
the stations, the former serving to admit the trains to 


the platform, and the latter acting as starting signals 
to let them into the next sections, Let us imagine a 








A Steam Street Railroad 


train to be en route between stations No.3 and No. 4 
and watch what happens. It is now protected by the 
starting signal at No. 3 station, which stands at 
‘‘ danger,” and if the home signal at No.4 be down, it 
runs to the platform, where it is booked to stop, and as 
it does so it automatically puts the home signal to 
danger. It is now protected by two signals, the start- 
ing signal at No. 3 station and the home signal! at No. 4. 
If the trains are running on time the starter at No. 4 is 
down before the train is ready to leaye, and as soon as 
the passengers are seated the train again starts. Assoon 
as the train is completely past the starter, a de- 
vice on the last car comes in contact with a lever pro- 
jecting from a box on the permanent way, and breaks an 
electric circuit, the result of which is that the signal 
goes to danger and protects the train. There are now 
three sixnals set to danger behind the train—the starter 
at No. 3 station, the home signal at No.4 and also the 
starter at No.4. A hundred yards or so further on the 
train passes another treadle, by which it makes an elec- 
tric circuit controlling the starter at No. 3 and the home 
signal at No. 4. The effect of this is to lower both these 
signals and to admit the following train to the preced- 
ing section; but to prevent all mischance, the starter at 
station No. 4 is included in the circuit in such wise that 
unless the signal stands at danger the circuit is not 
verona it and the two preceding signals are not 
owered. 


While this provides the essential safeguard for an 
automatic signal system, it will be seen that the signal 
which serves for both a starting signal and a distant 
signalis used under regulations which are somewhat 
confused. The arrangements for running trains through 
cross-overs, and protecting them by signals while so 
doing, seem to be similar in principle to those employed 
by the Hall Signal Company. 

The system is the invention of Mr. I. A. Timmis. The 
signal arms are worked by electro-magnets. These 
magnets are said to be a new invention, and to giveten 
times the power that the old long-pull magnet gave. 
A magnet measuring 7 in. by 5in. diameter, and work- 
ing with a current of 5 ampéres and 40 volts, will raise 
a weight of 56)bs, at a distance of 2in. When fitted to 
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greatly increased, and advantage is taken of this to econ- 
omize current, a large resistance being automatically 
switched into circuit to reduce the current to about .25 of 
anampere, which is sufficient to keep the signal at “‘line 
clear ;” in fact .lissufficient. This reduction of the “‘low- 
ering” current to the “‘holding” is an essential feature. 

The track instrument is a horizontal arm fixed trans- 
versely to the track, and it is worked by a bar on the 
side of the truck of the last car of the train. This is not 
illustrated, but it seems that the car truck, in passing, 
pushes the arm to one side and holds it there while the 
train is moving a distance of 24 ft. Where trains run 
at high speed, however, Mr. Timmis proposes to use an 
ordinary rubbing connection, after the fashion com- 
monly proposed in this country for electric signals to be 
operated by a moving train. 








Transportation to the World’s Fair. 





Some figures of the possible capacity of the various 
means of transporting passengers between the heart 
of the city of Chicago and the World’s Fair grounds 
have recently been given out by the World’s Fair man- 
agement, They are not%given as official or final, but are 


ice M 


Motor—Baldwin Compound. 


an interesting approxin.ate study of the matter. The 
World’s Fair Steamship Company, plying on Lake 
Michigan, touches various piers and runs direct to Jack- 
son Park. The management of the Fair has made a 
contract with this company by which the company 
agrees to run a sufficient number of vessels, each with a 
capacity for 5,000 passengers, to carry 15,000 an hour, and 
the rate will probably be 10 cents one way. The Illinois 
Central estimates its capacity for World’s Fair business 
at 30,000 an hour in one direction. The company has 
eight tracks between the lake front and Jackson Park, 
four of which willbe given up exclusively to through 
business between the city and the World’s Fair grounds, 
and the others will be available during rush hours. It 
is supposed that the fare by this route will also be 10 
cents. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, in connection with the Chicago 
& Northern Pacific, will run trains out of the Grand 
Central Station at Harrison street and Fifth avenue to 
a point about 21¢ miles west of the lake, thence south 
to opposite South Chicago, thence northward to the Fair 
grounds, delivering the passengers at the World’s Fair 
Grand Central Station. This service will have a capac- 
ity ofjabout 5,000 an hour. The Alley Elevated railroad 
expects to handle about 20,000 passengers an hour in one 
direction at a fare of five cents. There are two cable 
lines—the Wabash avenue and the State street—which, 
with various loops, covering a good deal of the city, can 
handle about 15,000 people:an hour each and 20,000, per- 
haps during the rush hovrs. This makes a total of 100,- 
000, or, say, 120,000, assuming the maximum capacity for 
the cable roads, and the management feels confident 
that this is a safe estimate of the capacity of these 
means of conveyance. Aside from these there will of 
course be lines of omnibuses and carriages which can 
handle a good many people, and there are various other 
plans proposed, none of which, hoWever, have developed 


a signal, the load upon it, of course, is usually far less so far as to merit serious consideration. 
than this. When the armature is down the pull is | Of course a large number of the visitors to the World’s 
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Fair will be delivered in the grounds without going into 
the city proper, The terminal system in the grounds 
embraces 35 tracks, with a very large car capacity, and 
this system of tracks has been arranged with a view to 
safe and quick operation, and is thoroughly signalled 
and interlocked. At this terminal the various railroads 
will deliver passengers from the country around who do 
not enter the city. The World’s Fair Steamship Com- 
pany also proposes to run vessels to various lake points 
within a hundred miles of the park. 








C., B. & Q. Body Bolster for Freight Cars. 





We illustrate in this issue the body bolster now 
standard on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for 
heavy stock, box and furniture cars. It consists, as 
shown, of a top or tension member of % in. x 8 in. iron, 
and a lin, x 8in. compression member. These pieces 
are bolted together just inside the side sitls, the end of 
the lower member fitting against the top member, 
which is turned down on the inside and out under the 
bottom of the side sills, to which it is fastened by verti- 
cal and horizontal bolts. A casting, on which the 
centre sills rest, is placed on the lower member and 
serves as a spacer for these sills as well as to deepen 
the truss and afford a support for the centre pin. Iron 
spacers bolted between the centre and intermediate 
sills, and between the intermediate and side sills, above 
the side bearings, bind all parts in place in such a 
manner as to make a bolster capable of withstanding 
much hard service. 





The Liverpool Overhead Electric Railroad.” 


The generating plant on this line is calculated for a 
three minute service fora line nine miles long, each 
train being capable of seating 112 passengers. The 
capacity per hour in each direction will therefore be 
2,240 passengers. Six Lancashire boilers internally fired, 
each 30 ft. long by 6 ft. diameter are used, working at 
120 lbs. per sq. in. and fired by Vicars mechanical 
stokers. The boilers and steam pipes are covered with 
Leroy’s non-conducting composition. The dynamos are 
driven by four horizontal coupled compound engines, 
with Corliss valve gear, and each capable of indicating 
400 H. P., with 120 lbs. steam pressure, at 100 revolutions 
per minute. The cylinders, 1544 in. and 31 in. diameter, 
36 in. stroke. The flywheels are 14 ft. diameter, grooved 
for nineteen 1}/-in. diameter ropes. Independent surface- 
condensing plant is used, divided into two units each ca- 
pable of condensing steam from three of the main engines 
running under full load. The condensing water is taken 
from the dock adjoining the generating station, and 
passed through brass tubes. The air and circulating— 
centrifugal—pumps are driven by small compound ver- 
tical engines, having Ferguson’s patent triangular con- 
necting rods. The cylinders, 744 in. and 15 in. diameter, 
12 in. stroke. As auxiliary machinery there are two 
pumping engines for boiler feed, each capable of supply- 
ing four boilers. One engine for driving stoker and con- 
veyor—10 indicated horse-power—and two small engines 
for working the scrapers on the economizer. All steam 
and feed pipes are arranged to give a duplicate service 
between boilers, engines and pumps. Arrangements 
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semi-circular ends. In 1889 the Pleasant Valley Elec 
tric Street Railway Company secured control of the 
bridge for the purpose of replacing the old structure 
with one better adapted to rapid transit purposes. The 
Company required: 

1. A four-track bridge with two sidewalks 10 ft. 
wide. 

2. The old masonry to be used. 

3. The maintenance of traffic during the reconstruc- 
tion. 

The contract was awarded to the Iron City Bridge 
Co. The bridge as finally decided on, consisted of three 
centre spans of 205 ft. and two erd spans of 152 ft. 6 in. 
centre to centre of pins, with a viaduct approach on the 
Allegheny end 80 ft. long. The work on the substructure 


‘consisted of a new abutment on the Pittsburgh side, 40 


ft. north of the old one; rebuilding the tops of all piers, 
the skewbacks of the old arches being removed and the 
tops built up to give the pier a uniform section; a new 
pier on the Allegheny side; removal of the old Alle- 
gheny abutment, and building the foundations for the 
viaduct. 

The new steel trusses are of the Pratt type, with sub- 
divided panels and straight top chord, 34 ft. 2 in. deep, 
and placed 35 ft. 8in. apart. The first thing done was to 
remove the roof and side covering of the old bridge and 
take out the top lateral system, in order to prepare it for 
the passage of electric cars. 

Temporary wooden towers, bolted to the arch timbers 
and well braced at the top, were erected in the centre 
of each span in order to give it lateral stiffness. The 





Eight-inch Body Bolster—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
For 34-ft., 50,000 lb. Stock; 34-ft., 60,000-lb. Box, and 40-ft.. 50,000-lb. Furniture Car. 


The intermediate sills are slightly cut away at top. 
and bottom, where they pass through the bolster. The 
side truss rods, as shown, rest on the body bolster, just 
inside the side sill, a small plate of iron being introduced 
to prevent the rod chaffing on the sill. The inside truss 
rods pass beneath the top member just inside the inter- 
mediate sills and rest on the cast iron spacer above men- 
tioned. This bolster has beenin use for several years 
and has been so satisfactory that it is now the standard 
of the road. 

The centre pin, as shown, consists of a plain round 
bar of 1%-in. iron, with a 2-in. split key in the top. This 
does away with the necessity of cutting the floor, and 
facilitates the removal of the pin should it be necessary 
to do so while the car is loaded. The general construc- 
tion of the cars on which this bolster is used was shown 
in the Railroad Gazette Jan. 27, 1893. 








Iron Roundhouse Roof. 


The question of the construction of roundhouse roofs 
is often a puzzle to master mechanics. The illustration 
shown above is taken from a photograph and shows an 
iron truss roof designed and built by the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co , of East Berlin, Conn., for a roundhouse for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford at Hartford, 
Conn. The roof trusses are entirely of iron with 
jack rafters, plank and covered with slate. The 
illustration is so clear and shows the construction of the 
roof so well that it is hardly necessary to elaborate on 
the details of the advantages of an iron truss roof on a 
building of this kind. The same company have lately 
contracted with the Long Island fora similar roof at 
Long Isiand City, N. Y. 

The leading dimensions and particulars of this roof 
are as follows: 


eas oe axcduccendenacoauceuatss 64 ft. Oin. 
PEM OM MIE, oo candccsebedccereres 8 
eS. eee errr 16 ft. at centre 
Distance prinv!ples, minimum... 11 ft. 8in. 
beg by 20 ft. 6 in. 


maximum.. 
Rafter, two angles...... .. .... 
Main ties, one plate....... 





Main struts, four angles 2% 
Secondary ties, two 2 
Secondary struts, four angles . 2x2x% 
Single 3%in. boarding on iron 

DUTHINS ....... ce cccce seo ceseeee 8ft Gin. apart. 
ee rere maaae 10 in. X 24 in, 
Weight of ironwor's............+ 120,000 Ibs 

oe per sq. ft. covered J 6 lbs. 








Feed Water Purifying. 
The Rio Grande Western is experimenting with the Kint- 
zel boiler water purifier, patented by E. T. Kintzel, of 
Missoula, Mont, 





are also made so that the engines may exhaust into the 
atmosphere in case of water not being obtainable at any 
time for condensing. 

Four Elwell-Parker shunt-wound dynamos, each giv- 
ing an output of 400 volts, 475 ampéres, at 400 revolutions 
per minute, are used. The magnets are of the double 
horseshoe type, fixed vertically, divided on the horizon- 
tal centre line, so that the top half can be readily lifted 
off to allow of examination or removal of the armatures. 
The pulley is carried between two bearings, and a coup- 
ling being inserted between the pulley and armature 
shafts allows the latter being taken out without taking 
off ropes, dismounting pulley or interfering with the 
set of the bearings. Each dynamo is coupled up through 
an ammeter to a double-pole automatic magnetic cut- 
out, which also answers the purpose of main switch. 
All the machines couple in parallel onto omnibus bars, 
from which the current is taken by underground “ar. 
mored” cables to the conductors on the line, a larger 
magnetic cut-off being inserted carrying the whole of 
the current. Multiple contact switches and resistance 
coils in the shunt circuit are employed to regulate the 
electromotive force of the machines. 

The line is generally nearly level, the only grades of any 
length being one per cent., but the maximum grade is 
132 ft. per mile for a short distance. The minimum curve 
is 400 ft. radius (144¢ deg.), and there are numerous curves 
of 500 ft. radius. All curves, however, are short. The 
maximum distance between stations is 3,600 ft., the 
minimum 822 ft.and the average 2,440 ft. It is antici- 
pated that the consumption of fuel will be only 7 lbs. 
per train-mile. which is about one-fourth of that obtained 
on the London Underground and other similar lines in 
England. As, however, trainson the latter lines convey 
from five to seven times as many passengers as the Liver- 
pool Electric road, there is not much difference in the 


t, | amount burnt per passenger. The fares are 6 cents for 


first class and 4 cents for second class for any distance. 








Reconstructing a Pittsburgh Bridge. 


The reconstruction of the Ninth Street Bridge, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was described by Mr. Gustave Kaufmann at 
the September meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

This bridge, originally erected in 1837-40, was of the 
Burr type of combined trusses and arches—28 ft. 6 in. 
wide. It had five spans—one of 190 ft. and four of 200 ft. 
—resting on four piers 9 ft. wide on top, 35 ft. long, with 








* Illustrations and description of many features of this road 
appeared on pages 124, 125 and 126 of the issue of the Railroad 
Gazette for Feb, 17, 1893, S 


" Iron Roof over Roundhouse, Hartford, Conn, 


Built by the BERLIN BRIDGE CoMPANY, East Berlin, Conn. 


method of erection was as follows, taking one span at a 
time: The old sidewalks were cut off close to the 
trusses. The false work underneath the bridge was 
erected. The weight of the old floor was taken from 
the old trusses by blocking up the false work, which 
was done sufficiently high to permit the insertion of the 
new floor beams and stringers. The ends of the piers 
were first grouted and then cut down as far as was 
deemed safe. Tie rods were used between the two outer 
arch truss timbers to prevent them spreading when the 
pier ends were cut down, as they were, to a distance of 
4ft. below the bottom of the old skewbacks. They were 
rebuilt with large blocks of limestone set in Portland 
cement. The old skewbacks were not removed and the 
pier built up to a uniform section until the new trusses 
were erected, and the old timber entirely removed. 

The stones were lowered from a small! derrick situated 
in the centre of the roadway, through holes in the floor, 
there being enough room for masons to put the stones 
in their places. The erection of the trusses and placing 
of the top lateral bracing which was then done by a 
traveler. Intermediate floor beams and stringers, except 
those next to the piers, were then inserted under the 
old floor, and the weight of the old floor was transferred 
from the false work to the new floor system. The false 
work, except bents at piers necessary to support road- 
way at that point, was then removed and placed under 
the next adjoining span. When the roadway was 
thus fully supported, the old arch and timbers of the 
first span were taken down, the floor beams and string- 
ers at the piers put in, and the remaining bents of false 
work removed. The brackets for the sidewalks were 
riveted to the outside of the posts, and suspenders were 
generally not put in position until nearly everything 
else had been done. 

After two spans had been thus erected, an order came 
from the Government which necessitated the lifting of 
the channel span a distance of one foot. Granite blocks 
12in. high were placed under the shoes of the spans 
resting on the channel piers, and 7 in. blocks under the 
adjoining piers. The extreme ends were not lifted. The 
lifting was done by four 30-ton hydraulic jacks under 








each end post, one end being lifted at a time. The re- 
maining spans were erected as originally intended and 
then lifted. ihe work was completed in less than one 


year. 








Car Lighting in England. 
The Midland Railway Co. of England is stripping five 
full trains of electric light apparatus and is applying 
Pintsch’s light equipment in its stead. 
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Large Cutting Press. 





The accompanying illustration shows a press for cut- 
ting out Jarge armature discs, as recently built by E. W. 
Bliss & Co.,6 Adams street, Brooklyn, for the Edison 
General Electric Co., of Schenectady, N. Y. This press 
embodies a number of special features not hitherto used 
in presses of this class. 

In order to give a firm support and accurate guid- 
ance to the large and delicate dies, the ordinary 
centre gib has been abandoned and the ways of the slide 
are spread apart so as to be as wide as the frame itself. 
This has also made it possible to lengthen the ways con. 
siderably, without increasing the height of the frame. 
The illustration shows the additional solidity and accu- 
racy due to this mode of construction. 

A new automatic friction clutch obviates entirely 
many of the difficulties experienced with the regular 
automatic clutches on heavy back geared presses. A 
pressure on the foot treadle shown releases the weight 


arrangements for their trade explained to them. About 
nine-tenths of all the cattle imported into Liverpool 
finds its way into the manufacturing districts, and the 
proposed charges are much less than those at Liver- 
pool. The dealers are at present engaged in a conflict 
with the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, and there is 
a probability that much of the trade will eventually go 
to Manchester. 

During the half-year satisfactory progress has been 
made with the general works, which are expected to be 
completed by the end of the present year; that portion 
of the work which was let by tender has been pushed 
on with much vigor, and there is every re~son to believe 
that the contractors will finish the same within the 
specified time. The five deviation railways are now 
completed. The works on the Runcorn section have 
been carried on in a satisfactory manner, and although 
they could not be commenced as early as the other por- 
tions of the canal in consequence of the necessity of 
first making provision for the accommodation of the 
River Weaver traffic, it is anticipated that they will be 
completed concurrently with the remainder of the works 
during the present year. The floods of last autumn 
brought down into the canal a very large quantity of 





cinders, ashes and silt, and have thus augmented the 
quantity of material to be dealt with by dredging. Two 


which actuates a powerful friction clutch on the back | large dredgers, which were provided for in the estimate 


shaft, thus starting the press almost instantaneously 
and obviating entirely the heavy metallic blow which 
in the ordinary clutches tends to destroy the parts and fre 
quently causes expensive 
delays and repairs. After 
the shaft has made one 
complete revoiution a cam 
releases the friction clutch, 
bringing into action at the 
same time a brake, and 
thus stopping the slide at 
the highest point of the 
stroke. 

The large gear wheel, in- 
stead of revolving continu- 
ally, is, with these new 
clutches, keyed on the 
shaft, and at a standstill 
until the clutch is thrown 
into action. This consti- 
tutes an additional advan- 
tage in the saving of con- 
siderable wear on the 
shaft and wheel hub. Easy 
means of compensation are 
provided for whatever 
wear may be occasioned 
by continuous use. 

This press will cut arma- 
ture discs 30-in. diam, and 
larger. It has a distance 
between the housings of 
54 in., and is generally 
made with a 30-in. round 
opening in bed, which, 
however, can be varied to 
suit special requirements. 
It is geared 1:10, and has 
a flywheel weighing 1,800 
Ibs. on the back shaft. 
The weight is 30,000 Ibs. 

The E. W. Bliss Co. also 
make a large variety of 
smaller presses of this 
class, many of which are 
now in use in nearly all 
the large electrical works. 


of Jane last, are now being put together at the Salford 
| docks and willshortly be ready for work. 

| During the half-year 700,997 tons of traffic were carried 
' over the opened portion of the ship canal,and although 





Large Cutting Press. 


Made by KE, W. Buiss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Manchester Ship Canal. 


It appears that the matter of raising money to com 
plete the Manchester ship canal is still beset with diffi- 
culties ; £1,500,000 are still needed to open the canal for 
traffic to Manchester. This is assuming that it can be 
completed during the present year, and this amount 
may be increased by £305,000 by ‘certain deferred 
works.” Engineering says that it is not desirable to 
determine now whether the experts made the Parlia- 
mentary estimates £10,000,000 when they should have 
been £15,C00,000, or whether the mistakes have been 
made since. The point now is when the work can be 
done most expeditiously and most economically. It 
would appear that the chief difficulty now in raising the 
money is the attitude of thecity of Manchester, which 
wishes to retain control of the directory. The bill now 
promoted by that city provides that the shareholders, 
who have subscribed £10,000,000, shall have eight repre- 
sentatives, and that Manchester, which has already 
loaned £3,000,000 and may increase its loan to whatever 
is necessary to complete the work, shall have fifteen, 
and that other towns which may make up a part of the 
deficit may have between them five representatives. 
The shareholders have brought ina bill asking authority 
to borrow £2,000,000, and in their bill propose that the 
board of directors shall consist of 21 members—the 
shareholders to elect 10, Manchester 8, Salford 2 and 
Oldham 1. Extracts from the report of the board of di- 
rectors for the half-year ending Dec. 31, which was 
adopted Feb. 6, are given below: 

The corporations of Manchester and Salford are ap- 

lying to Parliament for power to purchase land be- 
onging to the company for the erection of abattoirs 
and cattle lairages. In this connection it may be men- 


ioned that a large party of the most important cattle 
ers was recently c onducted over the canal, and the 





nearly the whole of the present traffic has to be admitted 
free of toll, the net revenue has covered the working ex- 
penses. The quantity of traffic loaded, discharged, and 
transhipped at Saltport during the half-year was up- 
wards of 100,000 tons. Two regular lines of steamers are 
now running between Saltport and London and Glasgow 
respectively. It is announced that the service between 
the two former places is to be doubled on the 15th inst. 
The traffic on the Bridgewater Canal has been well 
maintained, the net revenue for the half-year amounting 
to over £30,076. The new traffic arrangements, ren- 
dered necessary by the temporary closing of the Runcorn 
Dock entrances, have been successfully carried out and 
the traffic has been satisfactorily worked. 








The Illinois River Locks and Dams. 

The Illinois River from Utica to Grafton, where it joins 
the Mississippi, has a length of 227 miles and a normal 
fall of 31 ft. This fall is greater when the Illinois is in 
flood and the Mississippi is low, and is less when the 
Mississippi is booming. The fall from Lake Michigan to 
Utica, 96.2 miles, is 141.8 ft., and several of the affluents 
of the Illinois have about as much fall. The area of the 
drainage basin is 27,914 sq. miles, of which 10,356 miles, 
or 4214 per cent., is tributary at Utica. The low water 
flow is about 500 cu. ft. per second in the upper part of 
the river and 1,200 cu. ft. for the lewer section, and the 
normal flood volume from 45,000 to 50,000 eu. ft. per 
second. Most of the tributary streams bring down sand 
and gravel in high water. Under these circumstances 
the low water depths on bars, which governed the navi- 
gation of the river, was from 1.5 to 2.0 ft., the low water 
flow not having force and volume enough to clear its 
channel. 

It was determined to try to remedy this state of affairs 
by building four dams with locks, viz..‘at Henry, Cop- 





peras Creek, La Grange and Kampsville, with heights 
varying from 6.25 to 7.83 ft., which should form four 








pools with an aggregate length of 198 miles. The first 
of these was completed in 1872, at Henry, and the second, 
at Copperas Creek, in 1877. The others are still incom- 
plete. These pools would of course prevent any scour- 
ing of the channel, while the dams increased the fiood- 
ing of the bottom lands in high water and added per- 
mancy to the marshes which covered about 10 per cent. 
of the bottom before the dams were built. The inhabi- 
tants of that’part of Illinois have objected to this state 
of affairs, particularly since Mr. Cooley’s project for 
turning sufficient water from Lake Michigan into the 
river to scour out the bars and afford a continuous, light 
draft navigation. These objections, which have prevented 
energetic dam building, found expression some four 
years ago inaseries of resolutions by the Illinois As- 
sembly requesting Senators and Congressmen to oppose 
further appropriations for the remaining locks and dams. 
Lately resolutions to the same effect have been submit- 
ted to the Illinois Legislature, with the request that a 
copy of the resolutions be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the Illinois Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. z 


A Driving Tire Record, 





The Midvale Steel Company has issued the following 
circular letter to railroad officers : 


‘© On April 20, 1882, Engine 35, tired with Midvale tires, 


went into service on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, 
and has made the following mileage record: 





MME oa navids tacteaercsee Nene waa tasit eae tee reseueaeEs + 33,954 miles 
I aia o-05.5 vasa uns se ekto.eceswly scones tosionagmeceen rs 57,504 ° 
SR c cchiiinass voramionwaneatnchnee, “aiisunemeceneree hii s 57,058 “* 
DNs Shed cassse cscs cenit we pues ReugEomaeheaeeey ual 57,930 * 
BR icing ceo sie viaiascislelesbie meet meehina utile denis ecees 54,789 ** 
De ccisakade teseieceus cbehaccetiibeceiren, + -aeake 55,654 ‘* 
RON PDEA in. iie oc cidisishsiacnes $05 = see euuaeeae cHycsinte's 1,990 ‘* 
SEG NAMM IIIN NI 6a ss5 15 brn ss were ess a osaae) aca are aialecerclestcee 328,968  ** 
From April, 1888, to Lec. 31, 1892...... uh asleiee ioe 173,591 ** 
MOON cia vesiiscset sales <wsatausccesscesusanc ieee) 


‘* The tires on this engine have been turned but once 
and are still in use. 

‘* Will you kindly compare this with the best records 
on your road, and favor us with particulars of any tires 
making as good or a better mileage than these tires 
have done? We have never heard of any figures ap- 
proaching these.” 


Railroad Car Heating Methods Abroad. 


A brief review of the several railroad car heating 
methods which have been tried and are in use on 
foreign roads is given ina recent issue of the Journal 
des Mines, and illustrates very strikingly the variety 
of the systems which have received the attention of 
railroad officials. The different systems provided, for 
instance, for the use of special artificial fuel apparatus, 
ordinary stoves, circulation of steam taken from the 
locomotive, as well as from separate heating boilers, 
hot water and hot air circulation, portable hot water 
boxes, etc., not to mention the numerous propositions 
which have been made for the generation of heat by 
friction apparatus operated by the motion of the trains 
the use of hot bricks to be heated at the stations before 
being put in the cars, the employment of the exhaust 
steam from the locomotive and of the waste products 
of combustion for heating water to be circulated through 
pipes in the cars, and others of a similar nature. 

Briquettes.—Considering, first, the use of artificia)] 
fuels, or briquettes, the Journal points out that in 
Germany the apparatus employed consists essentially of 
a box placed underneath the car seats and containing 
either a drawer in which the fuel is carried, or an iron 
wire basket. The air supply necessary for combustion 
in this apparatus is secured in a variety of ways on the 
different lines on which the apparatus is used, but, in 
the main, the principle is the same. The briquettes are 
ignited before being put in the boxes, and are made up 
generally of a mixture of powdered charcoal, nitre, and 
some suitable binding material, dextrine for  ex- 
ample. A mixture long used on the _ Berlin- 
Potsdam-Magdeburg line is composed of 82 parts 
of charcoal, 6 of ashes, 7 of water, 2 of bind- 
ing matter, and 3 of nitrate of potash. This mixture, 
compressed and dried, yields a briquette which burns 
slowly and with a comparatively small air supply. The 
briquettes measure about 9 by 6 c. m. (344 +24 in.) in sec- 
tion, and burn at the rate of about 80 gr. an hour. The 
price of the briquettes ranges from 320 to 350 francs ($64 
to $70) aton. Asto the heating power of these briquettes, 
it is stated that one of them will heat about two cubic 
meters (about 3514 cu. ft.) of space from 0 deg. to 15 deg. 
C. (32 to 59 deg. Fabr.). In practice, the number of bri- 
quettes supplied to a car compartment varies with the 
outside temperature; thus, with an outside temperature 
of 41 deg. Fahr. one briquette is used; at 32 deg., two 
briquettes; at 22 deg., three briquettes; and at 14 deg., 
four briquettes. The cost, as found on five German 
lines, amounts to from about 2 to 3.2 cents per hour per 
compartment. 

In Norway somewhat similar briquettes are used, 
weighing about two pounds each and lasting for about 
six hours. They cost about $76 a ton. In Belgium, 
Holland and England the briquette system has been 
abandoned, but in Austria-Hungary it is used much 
after the manner followed in Germany. 

Stoves.—In Germany stoves burning charcoal, wood 
and coal are also used. Each car has one stove, so ar- 





ranged that it can be supplied with fuel and receive all 
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necessary attendance from the outside of the car. In 
Austro-Hungary coal stoves are employed. In Russia 
the stoves, which are of castiron, have a sheetiron 
jacket and are, in some cases, charged from the roof of 
the cars, as on the South Constantin line. The number 
of-stoves per car varies with the style and size of car. 
Wood or charcoal is used as fuel. In Switzerland, the 
stoves, where used, burn coke or wood. 

Steam Heating.—The steam heating system, as used 
in Germany, provides for a main distributing steam 
pipe running underneath the cars. Each main pipe 
section is provided with blow-off valves, and the pipe 
on the last car of a train terminates in a suitable escape 
valve for the water of condensation from the whcle sys- 
tem. From the pipes underneath the cars branches are 


Enlarged Fillets a Remedy for Broken Crank Pins. 


The accompanying illustration shows the improved 
form of crank pin adopted on the Pittsburgh & Western. 
The alteration consists simply in enlarging the fillet at 
the shoulder of the axle at the wheel fit from \ in. to 
in. radius. This has been found to prevent the fre. 
quent breakage of the pins at that point. The fact that 
the enlarged fillet and consequent more gradual change 
of section prevent breakages emphasizes what has been 
often stated in these columns on the subject. 

Mr. W. J. Davis, the General Foreman at the Foxbury 
shops of the Pittsburgh & Western, makes it a practice 





! apparently sound pin on being heated red hot is almost 


‘invariably found to be also cracked in the fillet. In| 





to take out both main pins whenever one breaks. The | 


in the hoppers at the washers 40 per cent. remains in 
these settling basins. Working continuously the 24 
hours with the four washers an average amount of 850 
cu. yds. of excellent ballast is daily supplied to the road. 

The cost of this material prepared with such ma- 
chinery depends to a great extent on the amount that is 
required. In the present case, where 130,000 cu. yds. are 
needed, all of which is obtainable in one spot, the cost 
per cu. yd. will be little, if any, above that paid under 
ordinary circumstances for good clean ballast. The 
process is fully described and iliustrated in the Revue 
Generale des Chemins de Fer for January. 








Cuban Ore Mines. 


Three Bessemer ore properties in Cuba, near Santiago 
de Cuba, are now in the hands of American companies. 





ff t6 < ly the heati i roper, which are}. 59 et sans - 
led off t6 supply the heating pipes proper, whi November, 1892, six main pins were taken out, two being | They ave : Fie Jaraqen Iron Companys, woektin: depeaite 


arranged under the car seats. The temperature in 
the cars is under the control of the passengers by means 
of shut-off valves. Steam is taken either direct from 
the locomotive or from a special boiler placed in a car 
directly at the front end of the train. The latter ar- 
rangement isin use on the Bavarian state railroads. 
Where steam for the heating system is taken from the 
ocomotive a reducing valve is employed. 

In Austro-Hungary, on the Vienna-Warsaw line, 
steam for heating is supplied from the locomotive. In 
Galicia separate heating boilers are used. In Russia 
also separate heating boilers, of the’ vertical tubular 
type, are used. On short trains this boiler is placed at 
the back end of a train; on long trains it is placed about 
midway between the two ends. 

In Sweden separate heating boilers are used on mixed 
trains, but on express trains the steam is taken from 
the locomotive. 

Hot Air Heatiny.—In Austro-Hungary a hot air sys- 
tem is used in which a furnace is placed underneath the 
car, the air for heating being taken partly from without 
and partly from within the car. A certain amount of 
fresh, warm air is thus constantly introduced into the 
car, serving a good ventilating purpose.. A mixture of 
coke and charcoal is used as fuel. Some German roads 
use a similar arrangement. In Switzerland, Belgium 
and Holland also, a medification of this system is in 
operation, and is apparently displacing the ordinary car 
stove, although, like this, it has the disadvantage of 
overheating the cars unless carefully attended to. 

Hot Water Heating.—In Germany heating by hot | 
water circulation has been used experimentally on sev- ' 
eral lines, but the most widely adopted method is that. 
of the portable hot water foot-warmer. The latter is in 
use also in Austro-Hungary, Norway and Belgium, and 
particularly in England, where its use is almost uni- 
versal. 

Heating by Gas.—Gas heating has been tried princi- 
pally in Belgium. Gas derived from the distillation of 
wood and oil is used, and is compressed to about 8 at- 
mospheres pressure in suitable reservoirs. From these 
it passes through pressure reducers to burners in small 
heaters, the products of combustion being led off through 
small chimneys. The small heaters are kept at about 
the same temperatures as the portable hot water foot- 
warmers above mentioned. 


Referring specially to the methods of car heating } 


practised in France, the Journal says that while the 
large French railroad companies, in the main, adhere to 
the portable hot water foot-warmer method, extended 
experiments have been made with a hot air system, in 
which fresh air from the outside atmosphere is made to 
pass over furnace heating surfaces, and is discharged 
into the cars at the floor level. Thence it passes upward 
and finally escapes through the roof ventilators. The 
furnace is placed in a convenient corner of the car. One 
company used for several years a system of hot water 
bottles fixed to the floors at the feet of the passengers, 
and heated up, when cold, by injecting steam into them. 
This system however, was ‘abandoned for some reason, 
although good results are said to have been obtained 
with it. 

Practically all the prevailing methods of car heating, 
according to the Journal, bave been experimented with 
more or less by the several French companies, and the 
result has been the conclusion to continue the present 
extended use of portable hot water foot-warmers. These, 
under the conditions of the French climate, are held to 
give all the comfort in railroad cars that can reasonably 
be asked for. But it is evident that no American system 
of steam heating from the locomotive has. yet been in- 
troduced into France; not only are foot-warmers re- 
markably inefficient, but on along journey they require 
such frequent renewal that the labor of removing and 
replacing them must be, even with the low wages paid 
in France, a very formidable item of expense. The Gold 
and other systems of continuous steam heating are be- 
ing tried in Great Britain and are understood to give 
satisfaction. 








The Slide Railroad. 


Messrs. Riter & Conly, of Pittsburgh, have shipped 
170 accumulators for the Barre Sliding Railroad at Chi- 
cago, an adjunct of the World’s Fair. The accumula- 
tors are 40 in. in diameter and 7 feet high, and tested to 
a hydraulic pressure of 325 lbs. to the square inch. 

Riter & Conly have built for the new railroad bridge 
over the Missouri. River at Omaha, Neb., a very large 


steel caisson, 


| broken. All the remaining four were found cracked in 


| the inner part of the fillet. These were all steel pins, 
put in by the Baldwin works about January, 1890, and 
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| had therefore been in service about two years and eight 
|months. Mr. Davis believes that crank pins should be 
| removed and renewed every two years, but it seems 
| highly probable that their life will be greatly prolonged 
| by the use of the larger fillet, as shown in the sketch. 

lt will be seen from the illustration that, owing to the 
'larger fillet, the new pinsare ;*, in. larger diameter at 
the point where fracture usually occurs. 








Washing Gravel Ballast. 


| In constructing the line from Laon to Liart of the 

Northern Railroad of France, the only material available 
for ballast was a gravel deposit containing about 130,000 
cu. yds., alittle more than sufficient forthe whole work; 
situated very close to the line. It consisted, unluckily, 
of a mass of flinty gravel, so mixed with sand and rich 
clay as to form a moist and pasty conglomerate, a sort 
of natural concrete, in fact, in which clay replaced the 
lime or cement. To obtain clean gravel from this mass 
by screening was virtually impossible, and under ordi- 
nary processes of washing the clay sticking tenaciously 
to the pebbles formed into still larger masses, without 
removing any of the impurities. Thesystem adopted by 
the company remedied all this, and the sharp pebbles 
distributed over the line had the appearance of being 
scrubbed and contained not the slightest trace of earth 
or sand, 

The gravel is excavated by means of a Boulet No. 2 ex- 
cavator and loaded upon trains of box cars of 2.6 cu. yds 
capacity, so operated that there is a pretty constant dis- 
charge into the hoppers of the washers. These washers, 
of the Joncourt pattern, are four in number and work 
simultaneously. They stand ona platform about 16 ft. 
above the level of the tracks. Each washer is composed 
essentially of an in«lined timber shaft 20 ft. 6 in. long, 
to which are attached for a distance of 16 ft. 6 in. twisted 
spoon-like paddles of steel arranged in the form of a 
helix. These paddles are bolted to the axis and easily 
removed and replaced. The diameter of the machine is 
27.6in. The axis is turned by an engine of 60 H. P., and 
the paddles revolve in an iron trough whose inner sur 
face is 2 in. from the extremity of the paddles. The 
speed of the machine and its inclination to the horizon- 
tal are regulated by experiment. The trough is perfo- 
rated with holes of 0.4 to 0.6 in. diameter, by means of 
which the water and sediment are carried away. 

The machine in action receives the material at its 
lowest point and works it toward the top. The violent 
agitation in consequence of the helical motion removes 
all foreign matter from the gravel and the water deli- 
vered in great quantity from nozzles above the machine, 
and much agitated also, washes and cleans it completely, 
carrying away all the clay and sand as well as the peb- 
bles of less than 1-in. diameter. The ballast is then 
loaded by means of an inclined plane on platform cars 
and distributed over the road. 

The water is obtained from a neighboring stream, on 
the banks of which is situated the pump, operated by a 
portable engine of 30 H. P., which delivers 12,300 cu. ft. 
of water per hour, through a 13.8 in. pipe 1,050 ft. in 
length. The water is lifted a height of 42.5ft. From 
the washers the water runs through an open conduit to 
a settling basin, whose area is 10 acres. It was made 
by enclosing the space with a turf-covered embankment. 
There are two other basins much smaller in extent, and 
the water is returned to the stream in as pure a condi- 
tion as it wastaken fromit, Of the material delivered 





|14 miles east of Santiago, shipping their ore at that 
| port; the Spanish-American Iron Company, 19 miles 
east of Santiago, shipping by a railroad four miles long 
‘from an independent port; and the Sigua Iron Company, 
26 miles east of Santiago, which also ships from an in- 
dependent port by a railroad some seven miles long. 
The first-mentioned company has been organized some 
ten or more years and now ships about 400,000 tons per 
— The other two companies are just commencing 

0 ship. 

The Spanish-American Company’s mines, etc., are 
described at some length in the Jron Trade Review by 
Mr. S. P. Ely, one of the directors, who says that the 
mines are in an almost continuous ore ledge of high 
grade Bessemer ores extending a distance of 3,500 ft., 
and are remarkably free from rock intrusions, or mix- 
tures of any kind, ‘‘ requiring less handling or sorting 
than any other ore of equal quality which 1 have ever 
seen.” They are worked upon levels of from 200 to 700 
feet vertical height above the railroad grade, to which 
the ore is sent down by gravity inclines and wire 
trams, discharged into storage pockets, and thence 
loaded into railroad cars in the Lake Superior fashion. 
The railroad isstandard gauge, down-grade all the way 
to the sea and the cars used are the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad standard pattern 24-ton car. 

The following analyses made by Messrs. Rattle and 
Nye are said to give a fair representation of ore quality 
and chazacteristics of the ore: 


No.1. No. 2. 
(Dried at 212.) Percent. Per cent. 
MOMs Ce acccedacca (it<ducadedavecenaedareets 67.70 _ 66.60 
WN Sdadodidicdce. sedaaconduaaedecauinves 2 92 4.88 
NOUN ae coc civeczadicusdccaedccdanes cde .034 045 
Manganese 034 .028 
Alumina..... <a eaee lll 181 
Lime....... re 138 110 
Magnesia.. wily 081 -092 
SPN raddcccoccccuseccs .093 088 





The shipping harbor, Daiquiri Bay, is thoroughly 
sheltered on the north and on the east and southeast, 
and these points cover all of the winds that will make 
the harbor rough. The ore dock, 200 ft. long, is of iron 
and rests on iron cylinders 10 ft. in diameter, which are 
sunk by Anderson and Barr through some 20 ft. of sand 
and mud to rock bottom. It is 54 ft. high, having all of 
the latest and best Lake Superior improvements. Like 
the approach it is built by the Phoenix Bridge Company. 
The pockets will have 3,500 tons capacity, as they can 
be filled in a short time from the above mentioned 
storage pockets, 

The ore docks are connected with the shore by two 
spans of dock bridge, 420 ft. in total length, which are 
also supported on cast iron cylinders. ‘lhe track on 
this approach is curved, 9 deg. 30min. radius. It is 
hoped to ship 1,000 tons a day. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 





Work was begun two years ago on the Pacific end of 
the proposed Siberian Railroad at Viadivostock, this 
part of the line being called the Ussuri Railroad. Com- 
plaints have been made of the slow progress of this 
work, and last October the resident engineer was 
changed, an inspecting commission having reported that 
work had been begun here and there along 154 miles of 
line, but completed scarcely anywhere. Rails had been 
laid for eigkt miles. The force employed consisted of a 
detail of 3,000 soldiers and an equal number of convicts, 
besides a small number of Chinese and Coreans, 


A bridge over the Polcevera, between Sampierdarena 
and Conegliano (not far from Genoa), hadits foundations 
washed out, and the traffic over the line being very im- 
portant, the Italian engineers made every effort to re- 
place it by a temporary wooden structure at the earliest 
possible moment. The work was begun Oct. 12, and 
Oct. 31 the new bridge, 1,000 ft.. long, was ready for 
trains, storms having prevented working on it five days 
out of the 20. This is considered a miracle of rapidity, 
and an officer of the Railroad Brigade of the German 
army has been commissioned to study the processes and 
apparatus employed. 





Finland, the Scandinavian country northwest of St. 
Petersburg, whose constitutional monarch is the Czar, 
but which does not belong to the Russian Empire, has 
a state railroad system which inciudes ten different 
lines whose aggregate length is 1,166 miles, the longest 
line being 230 miles. The traffic is thin, the train service 
averaging in 1891 1.84 passenger trains and 1.15 freight 
trains each way daily over the whole system, and the 
traffic averaging 100 passengers and 9314 tons of freight 
each way daily (104 passengers and 567 tons freight here). 
The average train load was £4 passengers and 83 tons of 
freight, compared with 41 passengers and 175 tons in this 
country. The average number of passengers per passenger 
car was 7.81; of pounds per freight car, only 5,777. The 
line between the capital, Helsingfors, and St. Petersburg, 
163; miles, had nearly two-thirds of the whole passenger 
traffic and more than half of the freight traffic. The 
average earnings per mile on this line were $5,935; on 
the rest of the system only $1,242; on the whole system, 
$2,623. The net earnings of the whole system were $933 
per mile, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratiroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 

sions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of ali of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, KXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial sehemes 
stc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing _scisesaaoniall 

















The ‘Ilinois leeidative committee which held sev- 
eral hearings concerning the collision at Wann, and 
whose absurd report we noticed last week, seems to 
have behaved in a manner even more outrageous and 
foolish than at first appeared. The General Manager 
of the road claims not only that the committee’s views 
are warped, but that it misstates facts in the report, 
and has suppressed some evidence, even going so far 
as to choke off witnesses favorable to the road; and 
the General Manager’s statement seems to be a fair 
one. The committee has presented to the legislature 
three bills whose provisions seem well designed to cap 
the climax of absurdity. One of the bills requires 
every railroad transporting oil to do so ‘‘on a separate 
track”; and another, prescribing regulations for em- 
ploying men, says that they must be ‘‘between the 
ages of 15 and 50 years.” 








The death of Mr. Allen Manvel must be a matter of 
profound regret to the friends of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé. What we thinkof the character of this 
powerful man is said in the notice in another column. 
It is probably true that his death was hastened, many 
years perhaps, by his absolute aud unflinching devo- 
tion to duty. Military officers, particularly those of 
the United States and England, look on the development 
of this noble quality as the highest result of a military 
education. Men ofother races find their greatest re- 
ward in glory, but the Anglo-Saxon officer finds it in 
the sense of duty done. But probably all of us fail to 
realize how many of the men around us in civil lifeare 
governed by the same lofty motive ; and the most val- 
uable result of a career like Mr. Manvel’s is the inspi- 
ration given to younger men by such an example of 
heroic self-sacrifice. Naturally there is now much 
, speculation as to his successor in the presidency of a 
system which embraces 9,328 miles of railroad and 
which is in such a position that it requires wise and 
resolute control. The men most often mentioned are 
Mr. Reinhart, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Wade, of the 
Atchison, and Mr. Jeffery, of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. Here is a choice of good timber certainly. 








We publish in this issue some comparative tests of 
simple and compound locomotives made on the Cincin. 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. As shown in table 
No. 1, the compound locomotive carried a maximum 
steam pressure of 185 lbs., whereas the simple carried 
only 145 Ibs.; further, the compound had 16.3 per 
cent. more heating surface than the simple. The 
combined effect of these two differences, both of 
which favor the compound, was to increase its 
boiler efficiency 28.7 per cent. over the boiler of the 
simple engine, as isshown in table No. 2, in the amount 
of water evaporated per pound of coal. This would in- 


dicate only 6.7 per cent. saving due to the increased 
number of expansions in the compound, and this is the 
percentage that should be used in calculating what the 
saving would be were all the road engines compounded. 


Incidentally there is some increase in the evaporation 
per pound of fuel in the compound, due to the lighter 
demand on the boiler for the same amount of work, 
and a further increase due to the more economical 
combustion obtained with the lighter draft, but the 
saving gained in the cylinders alone is the amount 
over and above that obtained in the boiler. One con- 
clusion from these tests is that were the steam pressure 
of engine No. 531 increased to 185 lbs. and its heating 
surface increased 16.3 per cent. a much greater saving 
would be effected than by replacing the simple with 
compound cylinders. It is not our intention to convey 
the impression that this would always be true, but it 
evidently is in this instance. 








The so-called ‘‘coupler bill” passed the House of 
Representatives last Monday after stubborn resistance. 
It was fought and filibustered against for several days, 
but the ‘‘friends of man” were resolute and good par- 
liamentarians and succeeded in rushing it through un 
der a suspension of the rules, and it was carried by a 
vote of 184 t0 95. The bill thus passed is, as the reader 
undoubtedly remembers, the House bill amended and 
passed by the Senate, and now passed again in the 
House, so that it wants nothing now to make it a law 
but the President’s signature, and that will undoubtedly 
be secured. The essential features of the bill were 
given in the Railroad Gazette of Feb 17, page 128, 
from which it will be seen that itis not merely a coupler 
bill but also an air-brake and grab-iron bill. The bill 
provides that in five years from the first of last Janu- 
ary all engines, passenger and freight, engaged in 
interstate commerce must be equipped with power 
brakes and with the means of operating train brakes, 
and that enough cars must be equipped to enable the 
engineman to control the train. All cars must have au- 
tomatic couplers within the same time, and within two 
years they must be provided with grab irons. The 
American Railway Association is also empowered to 
designate a standard height of drawbar. There has 
been no debate on the merits of this bill, but it has 
been treated as an ad captandum measure, having in 
it great possibilities as a vote getter, and, of course, the 
politicians of both parties have “‘tumbled over each 
other,” as the saying is, to get for themselves what- 
ever political advantage was to be had from the pas- 
sage of the bill. Itis a melancholy but not altogether 
unexpected result. 





The automatic block signais for the Liverpool over- 
head railroad, which are described in another column, 
are of peculiar interest as being practically the first 
automatic railroad block signals in England. There 
were trials of automatic apparatus many years ago, 
but the Bcard of Trade has been firmly opposed to the 
principle as embodied in the devices hitherto offered, 
and, as every one knows, substantially all of the rail- 
roads of Great Britain have been worked under the 
man-operated block system for a long time. The most 
radical difference between this system at Liverpool 
and the automatic systems familiar to railroad men 
in this country is in the arrangement for clear- 
ing the signal after a train has passed out of 
a block, by means of an apparatus on the last 
car of the train, instead of having it done by 
the locomotive. This recognizes an important prin- 
ciple in block signaling, and one which American 
railroad officers would do well to pay more attention 
to. The use of wire circuit signals affords important 
advantages not to be had with rail-c'rcuit signals, but 
the latter have found the most favor, largely because 
the former do not satisfactorily provide against the 
danger liable to result from collisions caused by trains 
breaking in two. The operation of the clearing in- 
strument by the last car meets this objection. It is true 
that a city passenger road, with cars all alike, can use 
this scheme better than the ordinary railroad can, but 
the ordinary road is not s» badly hampered as is some- 
times thought. If it were universal here tou run baggage 
cars at the tail end of trains, as it is, practically, in Eng- 
land, it would be quite easy to adopt Mr. Timmis’ plan 
with all regular trains, for the number of cabooses and 
baggage cars on any road is not great. And it would 
not greatly disturb anything but tradition to run bag- 
gage cars in that way. We are sorry to see the con- 
fused way in which the offices of a caution signal and 
of a stop signal are combined in the “starting” signal 
on the Liverpool road. It is not to be denied that the 
railroads of England have been worked with great 
safety under rules which require impossibilities; which 
call a signal a caution sigual and yet require trains, 
running at full speed, to stop within 10 ft, after passing 
the signal if the track be found obstructed at that 
point ; but this does not alter the fact that inconsis- 
tencies in the regulations encourage and even justify 
inconsistencies in practice, and these latter are what 





cause collisions, 


The Reading Receivership. 


The appointment of Mr. McLeod as one of the Re- 
ceivers of the Reading has excited criticism, not to say 
disapproval, in many quarters. This criticism involves 
objections on the score of incompetency of Mr. McLeod 
to be a receiver, from a technical standpoint, as well 
as objections tothe propriety of his appointment viewed 
simply as an exercise of judicial discretion. 

We apprehend that no reasonable doubt can exist as 
to the power of the Pennsylvania Court to select one 
of the officers of the Reading as receiver where a case 
is presented justifying the appointment of any receiver. 
Tt ought to be well understood by this time that 
where a case is once made out, the personality of the re- 
ceiver is left exclusively to the discretion of the Court; 
and to have that discretion reviewed by an Appellate 
Court it must be perfectly clear that it has been 
abused to the detriment of those interested in the sub- 
ject of the receivership. Courts constantly invite, per- 
haps generally invite, nominations for the office by 
those most largely affected ; and it is frequently the 
case that several names are submitted to the Court with 
the assurance that any one of them would be accept- 
able te the litigants. While the Court is by no means 
restricted to such nominations and frequently rej cts 
them, yet it is doultless generally true that where all 
the parties or substantially all the parties interested, 
with an honest purpose agree upon a person as suitable 
to be receiver and ask his appointment, it is rarely 
withheld. 

There are of course certain fundamental principles 
which generally guide these appointments, looking to 
the faithful performance of duties and the accomplish- 
ment of the object of the suit in which a receivership 
1s found to be necessary. Where the selection of any 
particular individual would frustrate, imperil or im- 
pede these purposes, his appointment should, in the 
exercise of a sound discretion, be refused. The appli- 
cation of these principles is sometimes difficult in prac- 
tice, and often a grievous mistake is mada by the 
Court where reliance is placed upon the agreement of 
the parties interested and immediately before the 
Court. Where the suit is eollusively brougbt, a hasty 
application is inspired to enable one faction interested 
in a property to get an undue advantage over another, 
and where the Court is led into a hasty conclusion 
upon a hasty application, dissatisfaction and mischief 
are quite sure to follow. 

We are not sufficiently informed in the Reading case 
of the circumstantial details of the suit to hazard an 
opinion on the question whether all those who were in- 
terested in, or most largely affected by a receivership, 
were consulted or even considered. No doubt a tech 
nical case was made out and appointments technically 
sufficient were made. But there are other aspects of 
the case to be considered besides strict legal require- 
meuts, and these other considerations embrace the fact 
that railroads have a public as well as private func- 
tion, with duties to the State and to the bondholders 
a'd stockholders. Any selection of a receiver in a 
proceeding, however conducted, so far-reaching as the 
Reading case, which leaves out of view these larger 
considerations justly excites the suspicion that a 
blunder, if nothing worse, has been committed. 

It cannot be disguised that the Reading has for the 
past six or twelve months filled the public eye to such 
extent as few roads have in the same time. Its com- 
binations have not only excited the wonder and specu- 
lative impulses of Wall Street; they have awakened 
keen interest in commercial circles generally, and 
created concern even in domestic precincts, where 
such matters rarely penetrate. The public mind al- 
most universally assumes the Reading combinations as 
the cause of the rise in the price of coal. This 
general interest had not flagged when from time 
to time rumors of greater achievements by the Read- 
ing were whispered around as in contemplation or 
actual accomplishment. 

It was pointed out in these columns at the time 
the Reading leases were announced, that acareful in- 
vestigation of available facts and figures discouraged 
the hope that the enterprise would be successful. 
Still it was undertaken, and many thoughtless 
persons joined the procession. Public interest was 
by no means favorable. Wise men looked askance 
at the meteoric brilliancy of these railroad maneuvres 
and shook their heads. Three states instituted 
proceedings to inquire into the validity of the 
Reading leases, and the first to pass upon the ques- 
tion pronounced the whole scheme illegal. Mr. 
MclI.eod was and is generally credited with concoct- 
ing and consummating these combinations. What- 
ever talent and energy they evidenced stand rightfully 
to his credit. By an equal law, his shoulders were 
made to bear the burden of popular disapproval and 
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terests of many in his keeping. When the thing began 
to totter, and difficulties insuperable were in the way, 
it was announced a brilliant coup was in contemplation, 
and the next morning the Reading receivership was 
made public. 

The appointment of Mr. McLeod was undoubtedly 
within the power of the Court, as a matter of law. 
But it has not been heretofore deemed sound judicial 
discretion, in the attempt to retrieve the errors of a 
road, to select the man who is commonly accounted as 
the author of its misfortunes. The swiftness of the 
proceedings bears a painful resemblance to an effort to 
forestall an application more meritorious. The sud- 
denness of the announcement naturally follows from 
the secrecy of the application. As a coup, this pro- 
ceeding may have been entitled to- admiration. 
But coups sometimes in the world of rail- 
road are economic and financial sins. And where 
they represent short cuts and snap judgments, even 
though they have judicial sanction, the property 
which has been subjected to such use suffers a set- 
back in public estimation which economy and good 
finance have a right to resent. If enterprises perilous 
from a legal standpoint and hazardous from an eco- 
nomic one result in bankruptcy a premium should 
not be set upon them by rewarding the author of 
them with a judicial appointment of grave consequence 
to those whose interests are at stake. Beside the untit- 
ness of such a procedure, in the nature of things, com- 
mon prudence teaches us to avoid that which has re- 
duced us to a strait. If it be said that the facts do not 
warrant conclusions so broad in the case under view, 
it is to be remembered that on the question of legality 
of the enterprise the matter is res judicata, and at the 
very moment of his appointment as Receiver Mr, 
McLeod was under the injunction of another court in 
the very course which made him a prominent and 
eventually a successful applicant for judicial favor, 
And beside this, the Reading, just emergmg from re- 
organization, was entitled, it must be admitted, to a 
much longer relief from the harassment of litigation 
than it has enjoyed under its recent management. 

Appointments of this character we must view 
as unwise. They tend to undermine confidence in 
judicial discretion, and, in reacting unfortunately 
upon railroad properties, prolong litigation and post- 
pone good financial credit and assistance, without 
which few roads in a bad case can reach successful 
re establishment. 








“A Defect in Railroad Organization.” 


We print on the first page of this issue the letter of 
a correspondent who calls attention to the fact that 
important questions in railroad management are often 
decided by a man who is not fully competent to de- 
cide them ; by an officer who gives so much thought 
to one side of the question that he is liable to overlook 
important elements on the other, if, indeed, he 1s not 
incompetent to judge of both sides with entire fair- 
ness. The substance of our correspondent’s remedy 
for this is that the managing officer who is 
high enough to have full authority over both the 
traffic and the transportation departments shall him- 
self decide questions incident to getting traffic, lest the 
traffic manager accept prices which are too low, or 
the superintendent, in sequestrating cars for the pur- 
pose of checking this tendency, go too far and cause 
the loss of profitable business. 

As a theory this is all right, and we have printed the 
letter with the title put upon it by the author. The ideal 
organization would undoubtedly provide against the 
evil complained of, as far as organization can do it. 
But in practice we are not sure but the remedy which 
our correspondent refers to—that the officers of the 
conflicting departments be ‘sensible men”—is gen- 
erally an adequate one. In many cases it is the only 
practicable one.’ 

That word “sensible” means a great deal in this 
connection. The questions that have to be decided in 
the daily conduct of a railroad involve interests o 
such magnitude that it is hard to find men of exrperi-f 
ence, and the proper qualifications in other respects, 
who have the necessary judicial temperament. It is 
so hard to find them that, when they are found, the 
organization is often fitted to the men rather than the 
men to the organization. Titles do not mean anything 
in particular, nowadays. The Pennsylvania road has 
a vice-president who controls both traffic and trans- 
portation, and the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burgh are managed in the same way; but other large 
roads follow pretty nearly the same policy without 
changing their by-laws, or definitely assigning an of- 
ficer. In many cases this course is followed because 
the resources of the company or the poor prospect of 
getting the right men seem to forbid an extensive 





change in organization. Therefore the traffic manager 
is made a vice-president, not to have equal power over 
the transportation department, but with the idea that, 
being lifted above some of the petty: details, his com- 
mon sense will have freer play and his dealings with 
the transportation department will be increasingly 
harmonious. He really has almost equal power over 
both departments, but it is not formally defined. Or, 
if the transportation officer be the broader man of the 
two, he is made vice-president and his mind is expected 
to get rid of its prejudices. 

On a growing road the question becomes one of pro- 
motion. Having decided that the traffic manager and 
the transportation manager (called General Manager) 
should have a man over them, which of them shall be 
promoted? One of them must have the place. The 
president is probably a financier rather than a rail- 
roader, but even if this were otherwise he cannot 
spend time to attend to the new duties. To go to 
another road is no better, viewing the matter 
from this point of one-sided qualification, than 
to promote within the home service, as the im- 
ported man would have had his experience in 
one department more than the other. One of the 
most impartial men we know of admits that his 
25 years’ experience in one department'and his much 
shorter term in the other continually admonish him to 
test his decisions by the views of a man of the other 
kind of experience, before he issues them. The presi- 
dent cannot properly supervise by means of a ‘‘ repre- 
sentative,” as our correspondent suggests, for these 
questions are just the ones that the responsible officer 
does not like to delegate to some one else for decision. 
Assuming that both men are experienced and ener- 
getic the promotion probably falls to the one of the 
most judicial temperament. (We are speaking, of 
course, of roads where merit governs.) 

One reason why American railroad officers regard 
anything like an umpireship as unnecessary, and there- 
fore defer this question, is because if the department 
officers are well qualified men the umpire has little or 
nothing to do. We have heard of one road where the 
traffic and operating departments worked together so 
smoothly that the officer who supervised them both 
complained that he had no disputes to decide. Where 
a traffic officer gives improper orders direct to a divi- 
sion superintendent, or a superintendent bulldozes a 
traffic agent without the knowledge of the traffic chief, 
we should say that the defect was something worse 
than simple friction between the two departments ; 
it is a case for better discipline within the depart- 
ments. The first element of the remedy here is to 
bring all questions to headquarters for sett]ement. 
Again, most roads are so situated that the traffic man- 
ager has to spend most of his time fighting to get 
business at any price (within reason). The operating 
department must do the work as he wants it done, 
even if it be done at a loss. 

Aud this brings us to the question, which of these 
departments should rule the other, where there is no 
impartial ruler over both, or where that ruler does not 
act. Undoubtedly it is, in most cases, the traffic de- 
partment. As long as the law of supply and demand 
governs the commercial world, as long as the merchant 
dictates to the farmer instead of the farmer dictating 
to the merchant, the man who does the selling must 
have the most freedom in individual transactions. The 
maker of the goods can decide to make or not to make, 
only on general considerations and after reviewing the 
business for several months or longer. A farmer can 
control the price of corn only by restricting production 
next year. Like him,a railroad superintendent may 
often act wisely in submitting to the sale of his pro- 
ductions at less than cost temporarily; and the traffic 
man is presumably the better judge as to whether a 
loss now will tend to promote profitable business in the 
future. The superintendent’s forte is, or should be, the 
promotion of efficiency and economy in those depart- 
ments of the work where system is important. The 
traffic manager, on the other hand, must be expert in 
varying or suspending systematic work, and such sus- 
pension of regulations is what our correspondent’s 
cited instances essentially consist of. 

But the operating officer who thinks that it is giving 
too much power to a mere salesman to give the traffic 
manager the “‘ casting vote” in conducting the every- 
day affairs of the business, may have the consolation 
of knowing that the logic of the situation throws the 
next promotion to his side of the house. Like the 
celebrated mechanical problem, which had innumer- 
able elements of security, but finally depended upon 
one split key, the problems of running a railroad 
tinally come to one head, and that headship—the presi- 
dency—can be filled by the operating manager better 
than by the traffic manager, for the same reason that 
the man who makes a watch or a locomotive is a better 





judge of it and its capacities, as a whole, and in the 
long run, than the man who has given his life to 
dickering about the price at which watches or engines 
should be sold. Oneof the ‘ bottom facts ” of railroad 
management is that the man who controls the owner- 
ship of a road is generally going to fill the presidency 
or chairmanship himself, whether he be a lawyer, a 
farmer, a poet, or nothing but a speculator ; but when 
he wants a railroad man for the place he is likely to 
decide as we have indicated. If the general manager 
finds himself left behind and the traffic manager ad- 
vanced he musattribute it to differences in native 
talent. 








Strikes or No Strikes. 


IL. 

In considering the question how strikes may best be 
avoided, it must be first taken into account that the re- 
lations between labor organizations and managers of 
corporations are now generally approximately such as 
exist between barbarous adjacent tribes, each party be- 
ing ready for a foray upon the other whenever any 
convenient opportunity presents. If there is a falling 
off in rates, or in amount of traffic, the railroad mana- 
ger must reduce expenses; and possibly the readiest and 
most proper course to be taken is to cut something 
off from the price paid to labor. Now, although this 
may be the right and only course open to the manager, 
the question of wages is one in which the emnloyé has a 
natural and indefeasible right to be bargained with, and 
to agree upon terms and conditions with the employer. 

The concentration of power inthe hands of an indi- 
vidual has often led to the assumption of a tyrannical 
or dictatorial position by railroad managers (which for 
along time was acceded to by employés because they 
had found no remedy), and the managers have main. 
tained the custom of fixing the wages of any class or of 
all classes of men by edict, without the slightest atten- 
tion to tbe rights or wishes or opinions of the men. This 
arbitrary action by managers has been one of the 
causes, and perhaps the principal one, why the men have 
been compelled to organize for self-defense. Obviously, 
the single employé could utter no effectual protest; 
“*take what I offer or let it alone” is the answer which 
the manager can and will make toan individual—so that 
the Howards, ‘‘ who know their rights, and knowing 
dare maintain,” have been and are now striving to unite 
as many men as they can, in order to offer the more im- 
posing resistance to such action. 

Any large number of men joined together for com- 
bined action will select a leader or leaders, upon whose 
judgment and character will depend the kind of action 
taken by the combination. There will be among these 
some bold spirits, to whom it would afford supreme 
satisfaction to get even with the managers, and to go 
further than simply to protest against an arbitrary re- 
duction of wages, and to originate on their part a de- 
mand for an increase of them instead. If this com- 
bination is large enough, and has accumulated some 
funds in preparation for a conflict, and if its leaders are 
popular with the members as well as determined and 
energetic, the result of a strike is likely to be severely 
felt by the manager who is selected for the object of 
attack. He may, indeed, successfully resist a strike; it 
may be his duty to fight the organization to the last ex- 
tremity; in the present state of barbarism, and with the 
forces of labor combined expressly for battle, it might 
be cowardly not to defend his position and authority by 
every means, even to the exhaustion of both sides. 
But this termination of the conflict, or any conclusion 
of it except by compromise will determine nothing. The 
right of the freeman to an equal partin fixing the price 
he shall receive for his labor will continue to be re- 
asserted by every form of violence until it shall be re- 
established, because it is right. 

What would happen if the railroad managers were to 
accept this result as already attained, and so avoid a part 
of the conflict and losses which are imminent? How 
would it be with the manager himself (for he is a wage- 
worker too, in most cases) if he were to receive a printed 
notice that on and after a near date (named) his rate of 
pay would be 10 or 20 per cent, less than heretofore ? 
Or would he prefer to receive a letter from the chair- 
man of the board showing the difficult circumstances of 
the company, and inviting him to confer with the board 
upon a general reduction of officers’ salaries? Itis on 
record that in some instances where the first plan was 
adopted the general managers got mad ; and in others, 
where the second course was followed, they volunteered 
to accept a reduction, And, since railroad employés are 
also men, like the managers, they have been kaown te 
acquiesce cheerfully and readily in a reduction upon 
which they had been conferred with in advance. 

Let us suppose a case; we will conjecture that there 
may be a line of road upon which there is known to bea 
ferment of dissatisfaction among the men, and that it 
has taken on form enough so that there have been 
selected certain leaders, committeemen, or whatever, 
who can be conferred with; or if the leaders have not 
been appointed, the natural leaders must be known to 
the officers of the road. Suppose the general manager or 
the general superintendent were to send for some of these 
leaders and say: It is understood that some of our men 
are dissatistied, we do not like such a state of things; 
we want everything to be harmonious on this road, 
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Now let us appoint a committee of conciliation, of 
which I will appoint half and the men the other half, 
-and let this committee consider any grievances and re- 
port to me and to the men what they find is not right 
and how it can best be remedied; and we will have this 
committee meet once a week until we find they have 
nothing to discuss, and later, upon call, if necessary. 
Judging from the experience of 26 years in England, 
which we referred to last week, these meetings could 
not be less than conciliatory in effect, and from the 
known reasonableness of Americans, when met half- 
way, we believe that good feeling and harmony might 
be secured. There is, indeed, one unfailing virtue which 
adorns the human character whenever it is not repressed 
by passion, that is magnanimity; and some of the finest 
instances of its exhibition have been by the “ laboring 
classes.” It may safely be relied upon to keep down any 
unjust demands of the selfish or mean in such a confer- 
ence. 

It may be pointed out that the manager, who author- 
izes this committee of conciliation, still retains the 
power of veto, which he will probably never be called 
upon to exercise, but which may at least serve to recon- 
cile his board of directors, perhaps even himself, to what 
will at first seem to many ‘‘ men of the old school” a 
humiliating deference to circumstances. 

It is probable that the proceedings of such a commit- 
tee as we have supposed, will reveal to the manager a 
multitude of petty troubles, oppressions, needless tra- 
ditional regulations, once useful now hurtful, which 
he will be surprised at and be glad to remedy. The 
men go on for years grumbling to each other about 
these and wondering at the managers who retain such 
customs or rules, yet do not communicate with au- 
thority about them, for they seldom approach the throne 
except upon grave matters and about afflictions which 
cannot be endured; meanwhile the manager, borne 
down by great affairs, has had no suspicion of these 
causes for discontent which he will find by his com- 
mittee to have been for a long time an annoyance to his 
men. 

It is common to hear much objection made to ‘‘ griev- 
ance committees,” and it is thought that they must 
stimulate the men to be continually complaining and 
imagining themselves ill treated. This name is certainly 
badly chosen, and such a committee undoubtedly does 
call out the full force of the grumblers ; yet the value 
of even a grievance committee as a safety valve cannot 
be overstated. Among the first to be tired and ashamed 
of trifling complaints are the members of such a com- 
mittee. A grievance committee may be fora while an 
uncomfortable appendage, yet very far from an unmixed 
evil for a manager who has tact, and an honest regard 
for the rights of others. 

The position of affairs at the present time amounts to 
just this: The men are considerably organized for a 
trial of strength; there are leaders among them who 
are quite ready for the fray and who have nothing to 
lose by a struggle, even if unsuccessful; they gain noto- 
riety, double wages and expenses paid, by promoting 
discord. ‘the chief reason which existed for forming 
these associations was the necessity of defense against 
the arbitrary acts of managers. This reason can be 
eliminated from the discussion at once by conciliatory, 
just action on the part of managers. If a great change 
in this respect does not take place, there is every reason 
to expect that the organizations will take up an ad- 
vanced position as unreasonable as that of the managers 
has been, and declare that they alone will say what 
wages shall be. Neither party can afford to enter upon 
the conflict necessary to settle this matter in the usual 
way of strikes and lockouts. Either party can better 
afford conciliation. 








Proposed Railroad Legislation. 

The bill to increase the liability of employers in 
cases where employés suffer personal injury, which has 
been under discussion in several states, seems to be go- 
ing the rounds. In Arkansasa bill of this kind bas been 
passed and sent to the Governor. In Illinois there is a 
proposition to limit the extra fare that can be collected 
of passengers who do not buy tickets. There is also a 
bill providing for the election of the railroad and ware- 
house commissioners by the people, which seems to have 
favorable prospects. The lower House of the Indiana 
Legislature has passed a bill to make unlawful the in- 
surance association of the employés of the Pennsylvania 
system. The Indiana House has also _ passed 
a bill to tax sleeping cars. In Kansas. the 
maximum freight rate bill has been passed _ by 
the Populist House by a vote of 66 to0. It contains a 
provision dividing the state into three districts with 
three commissioners in each district. | Conser vative 
Massachusetts is considering a bill compelling the rail- 
roads to carry state officers free. The Michigan Legis- 
lature has an employers’ liability law, and Minnesota is 
discussing the question of having railroad commis- 
sioners elected by population vote. Thereisalso a bill 
at St. Paul requiring all trains to stop at county seats. 
This is said to have been got up for the benefit of one 
particular town. 

Missouri has nothing new this week, but weare pained 
to learn that a proposed law regulating stockyards is 
finding a thorny path. Mrs. Drabelle, the wife of one of 
the assemblymen, is so enthusiastically interested in the 
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defeat of the bill that the manager of one of the stock- 
yards has had to send her *‘a magnificent bouquet.” 

A member of the Nebraska Legislature has offered a 
resolution to memorialize Congress to make the Union 
Pacific settle up its debt to the government right off. 
The New York Legislature, which tried to regulate the 
hours, and incidentally the pay, of trainmen a yearor 
two ago, but which passed such a shabby law that the 
courts at once tore it to pieces, has now got the. matter 
fixed all right. The Assembly has passed a bill making 
it unlawful to work any man more than 10 hours a day. 
The only fault we have to find with this law is that it 
does not apply to allof us. The New York Legislature 
has been discussing a freight car coupler bill. In Ohio 
the lower House passed a vill allowing the railroad com- 
missioner to compel the use of electric bells at highway 
crossings, but the Senate sat down upon it. Mr. 
Crill, of South Dakota, has presented a_ Dill 
making three cents a mile the maximum rate for pas- 
sengers. The bill to kill off the ticket scalpers has ap- 
peared in the State of Washington. The similar bill 
heretofore reported in Montana appears to have been 
passed. Evidently some one or more of the trans-conti- 
nental roads have got these bills presented in the several 
states; but, if we may judge by the length of the argu- 
ments in the local papers, the scalpers have a good deal 
of ‘influence with the press ” out that way. 

The West Virginia Legislature has dropped the pro- 
posed bill to require separate cars for negroes, and the 
Wyoming Senate has rejected the bill to establish a 
State Railroad Commission. ‘‘ Union Pacific influence 
killed it,” so the papers say. 








The Cleveland Car Service Association, of which Mr. 
A. M. Simmons is manager, has adopted one of the 
most interesting changes in the method of collecting 
demurrage that has been tried since the movement be- 
gan six years ago. It is the very sensible plan of 
giving large consignees credit for promptness in un- 
loading by reducing their monthly bills when they un- 
load a majority of their carsin quick time. The scheme 
is called the 24-hour average basis, and has been in 
force, with much satisfaction, for six months. If a 
consignee unloading 1,000 cars a month detains them 
on an average only 24 hours each, he pays nothing, 
even though individual cars were detained beyond the 
free-time limit. Mr. Simmons issued a circular illus- 
trating the scheme thus: a party receiving 1,000 cars 
pays $100 demurrage for a month, the charges having 
been entered according to theordinary rules. The deten- 
tion on all his cars is then computed and found to be, 
say, 25,000 hours. Of this 24,000 is deducted, leaving 
1,000 to be paid for. This 1,000 is then divided by 24 
hours, making 4134 days, which at $1 aday equals $41.66; 
this is the amount to be paid, and $38.34 is refunded, 
This arrangement is made only with customers signing 
a contract, which reads in substance as follows: 

We hereby notify you that we desire to accept the con- 
ditions of Circular No. 17 and be governed by the 24-hour 
average regulation. . . Weagree to use due diligence 
in loading and unloading cars, to the end that our de- 
tention may be kept within the 24-hour average limit 
and that no individual car shall carelessly stand under 
lading after offer of delivery to us, nor will we permit 
empty cars to stand an unreasonable time after placing 
to be loaded. We further agree to give 10 days’ written 
notice to the Manager previous to the expiration of the 
ar should we desire to discontinue the arrange- 
ment. 

The Cleveland Association, it will be remembered, al- 
lows 96 hours’ free time on coal and coke. The state- 
ment of the association for January shows that of the 
31,448 cars handled at the 50 stations in the territory of 
the associatiun 15,674, or about one-half. were handled on 
the 96-hour basis. The average detention of coal and coke 
was 2,29days percar. The average detention of cars 
handled on the 48-hour basis was 1.31 days. The foregoing 
covers all the cars handled, including the 9,576 cars 
handled on the ‘‘24-hour average.” On these the average 
detention was 1.40 days. The percentage of cars re- 
leased in 48 hours was 71, and the percentage released in 
free time, which includes both the 48-hour and the 96- 


hour classes, was 83. 








The committee appointed by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to report on a standard method 
of testing locomotives met at Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind., on Thursday, Feb, 23. Prof. W. F.M. 
Goss, of the University and member of the committee, 
has devised a very important piece of apparatus for 
making shop tests of locomotives, and one which is 
looked upon with great interest by a!] mechanical engi- 
neers. This apparatus was in operation, and a test was 
run for the committee. Many have read the description 
of this apparatus as it was given in the Proceedings of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers last year 
and at considerable length in the Railroad Gazette ; 


necessary to devise and construct the machinery 
is not to be had from a written description. The whole 
arrangement is very impressive, and much credit is due 
to Professor Goss for this piece of work. During the 
test made for the committee the whole apparatus worked 
with absolute perfection. None of the bearings heated, 
the brakes absorbed the power without heating, and it 
was evident that the brakes have a capacity of some- 
thing over 800 H. P., perhaps 1,000H. P. The engine is 
supplied with all of the modern apparatus for measuring 
the water, coal, horse power, smokebox vacuum and 





but an appreciation of the ingenuity and courage |’ 








temperature, dryness of the steam, drawhbar pull, 
oscillation of the engine due to counterbalances, 
and mechanical work performed on the draw- 
bar. The apparatus is in the engine laboratory, 
which is large and@?-contains several. station- 
ary engines and dynamos. Altogether, the outfit must 
help to make Purdue University attractive to young 
men. Thisis true not only of the strictly mechanical 
engineering department, but also of the manuai train- 
ing, electrical, and other departments. Much new ap- 
paratus has been purchased recently, and the entire 
equipment is modern. The school being away from a 
large city, the young men are rather confined to a stu- 
dent’s life, and therefore more recitation hours are given 
them, the object being to reduce the number of hours 
required for preparation for study and to increase the 
direct instruction given them by the teachers in the 
class room. ~ 








The Chicago city council has passed an ordinance 
compelling the elevation of all railroad tracks in the city 
(except the Illinois Central lines on the lake front) and 
Mayor Washburne has approved it. It divides the city 
into three districts ; the first includes the “down town” 
section of the city and affects only those roads entering 
the Van Buren street station of the Lake Shore and Rock 
Island roads, and the Dearborn station on Polk street. 
The Second district covers all terminals except that of 
the Illinois Central, which is exempted north of Fifty- 
first street, and includes the greater part of the com- 
plicated crossings of the city. The third district includes 
the outlying territory. The ordinance provides that all 
tracks on the surface of streets within the first district 
shall be removed on or before Jan. 1, 1895. The same 
conditions apply to the second and third districts 
except that the date is Jan. 1, 1897, forthe second 
district, and Jan. 1,- 1899, in the third. The or- 
dinance is a long one and requires that the tracks 
must be on wetal structures, the columns not to be over 
24 in. wide; that the floors shall be solid; that the 
structure shall give 16 ft. head room for teams; that no 
elevated railroad shall be built lengthwise of a street; 
that the motive power must be noiseless and smokeless; 
that the work shall be begun in the first district July 1 
next; and that failure to comply with the ordinance shail 
be punished by a fine of $200 for each offense; and every 
running of a train at grade after the prescribed date is 
to be a separate offense. 

As every one knows, the railroad tracks of Chicago 
can be raised, in the way here proposed, only by the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars, aud this ordi- 
nance, entirely ignoring this vital point, was passed 
with little or no discussion. No one pretends to offer 
any legitimate reason why it should be passed at this 
time, and probably none exists. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the ordinance will have any effect, but we 
notice that a bill has already been presented in the state 
legislature at Springfield permitting the railroads to 
remove their terminal stations to the outer portions of 
the city; in other words to abolish their tracks rather 
than elevate them. : 








The strike of switch tenders on the Chicago & Western 
[ndiana at Chicago on the evening of Feb. 22 made but 
little disturbance. It included towermen, operating 
switches and crossing gates, and there were some 60 or 
70 men altogether. Trains were considerably delayed 
for a day or two, but new men were readily obtained. 
It appears that the men had appointed a committee, and 
that there had been some negotiation about increased 
pay, but the committee seeins to have been unable to 
control its constituency, and the strike was started in 
violation of an agreement made by the committee stipu- 
lating the time for a further conference. The 
press reporters who had been predicting a general 
strike of switchmen (yard trainmen) hailed this 
outbreak with evident glee as the fulfillment of their 
predictions, but it does not appear that any other rail- 
road employés sympathized with tbe switch tenders. 
Some yardmen at Topeka presented a demand for 
higher pay last week, and some enginemen on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy made a similar request, 
which it is said was granted; these and other items of 
comparatively small consequence were published in con- 
nection with tue Chicago reports, but it is impossible to 
find in these reports any real indication that a general 
strike is impending, except in the “scare” head lines 
put on in the newspaper cffices. The engineers and fire- 
men of the Louisville & Nashville have been asking for 
higher pay, and certain trainmen of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio have also had conferences of the 
same kind, but in both of these cases the matter seems 
to have been amicably settled without any marked 
changes in wages. 








The people of Baltimore, Hagerstown and other places 
on the Western Maryland railroad are exercised over the 
likelihood that the special appropriation for a fast mail 
over this road will be omitted from the budget of the 
post: office department for the coming year. This appro- 
priation, giving extra compensation for fast time on an 
early morning train when passengers do not wish to 
travel, was first established when such special compen- 
sation was paid to a considerable number of railroads ; 
but one by one the principal roads have been induced to 
carry the fast mails at the ordinary rates, and the 
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Hagerstown route is, we believe, the only one on which th® 
high rate is still in force. A report issued in 1892 showed 
only this and the Atlantic Coast Line as recipients 
of the special pay. It would be a matter for regret if 
this fast mail should have to be taken off, but as the 
postal laws now stand the recommendation of the post 
office department to stop the extra pay is undoubtedly 
just. The post-office department is necessarily run on 
arbitrary lines and exceptions to the rules are justifia- 
ble only when they can be equitably applied. This is not 
the case here, for a hundred other routes deserve extra 
pay as much as this one, and it is out of the question of 
favor all of them. 








One of the exhibits now preparing for the World’s 
Fair, which should be of particular interest to railroad 
men from abroad, is.a duplicate of locomotive No. 385 of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. This is being built 
for that company by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
No. 385, it will be remembered, is a Vauclain compound. 
The cylinders are 13 and 22 x 24in., the drivers 78 in. 
and the engine weighs in all 123,800 lbs. with 88,400 lbs. 
on the drivers. What makes this engine especially in- 
teresting is the fact that it has made 97.3 miles an hour 
for one mile withatrain. This is the fastest time on 
record, except a record of 4,1 miles in 214 minutes, said 
to have been made on the Reading in 1890, but which 
was not publisbed until two years after, and therefore 
was received with some little incredulity. 








The progress of railroad legislation in Texas seems to 
have been summarily checked, aud a Galveston paper 
says that probably none of the bills will be passed. A 
variety of projects had been presented, with the expec- 
tation that last summer’s decision of Judge McCormick, 
in the United States court, enjoining the Railroad Com. 
missioners from further interfering with rates, would 
be reversed or modified at the present session of the 
court. But Judge Maxey has disagreed with Judge 
McCormick about the mode of procedure, and it is said 
that the present status of the matter will not be changed 
until the suit can go before the United States Supreme 
Court, which will be months in the future. This being 
the case the Texas lawmakers are very much discour- 
aged. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Abstract of Arbitration Committee’s Decisions.— 
This condensation of the decisions of the Arbitration 
Committee of the Master Car-Builders’ Association has 
been recently noticed in these columns. The author, 
Mr. J. D. McAlpine, of Cleveland, O., now announces a 
new edition, to which he has added a table of synonyms 
and alist of words often misspelled on defect cards. 
Both these lists are arranged alphabetically. The for- 
mer gives, for instance, ‘‘ drawbar, drawhead, pull iron, 
shackle bar, bull nose” together, and the author’s sug- 
gestion is that the first name of each group be uni- 
formly used and made the standard. The list of names 
of parts, based on the Master Car-Builder’s Dictionary, 
is a gentle hint to inspectors not to send for hydrol- 
ick jacks to raise dymond trucks under cattel cars, and 
not to expect the clerks to keep their faces straight 
when they receive a report that break silindars nead 
cleening. Probably this is a good idea, but fcr ourse) ves 
we feel like objecting. The shop clerk’s life has none 
too much of lightness to vary its monotony, and Mr. Mc- 
Alpine is working to kill off one of the few sources of 
lightness left. 

Mr. MeAlpine is also circulating a defect card in which 
are shown certain improvements which he proposes. 
These may be best descrived by the following extract 
from his circular : 

The margin is divided into squares for the purpose of 
allowing inspectors to write in their marks and date the 
first time they take record of the card, so that if the car 
with that card should pass their station several times (as 
is often the case) it would only be necessary to take record 
of their marks and date each time, instead of the defects 
in full that are noted onthe card. The card also has 
names of defects that are most common printed on back 
of card and stub, so that instead of having to write 
such defects in full two or three times in addition to 
writing them in full on the face of the card, it would 
only be necessary to check off the printed defect on the 
back after writing it in full on the face of card. It would 
not cost any more to print such cards, and, besides insur- 
ing uniformity in naming the defects, it would cause the 
defects to be given more exactly, so that instead of cards 
reading ‘‘ Wrong draw bars,” the kind of draw bars in 
the car and the kind that are standard to the car would 
have to be shown. It is believed that the use of such 
cards would benefit the service by insuring more prompt 
interchange of cars, as less time would be required in 
carding and taking record of cards. 





Proceedings of the Twenty-first Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Railroad Superintendents. This pam- 
phlet (for the meeting held in October last) has just 
been issued by the Secretary, Mr. C. A. Hammond, of 
Boston. Not much was done at that meeting except to 
discuss the catechism which the Transportation Com- 
mittee had made, for use with the standard code; but 
the pamphlet contains the catechism in full, and is 
notable as an example of very thorough and pains- 
taking work on the part of the Secretary. The book 
contains a fine portrait of the late President of the 
society, H. Stanley Goodwin. The appendix contains 


the replies of members to the Secretary’s inquiry about 
their experience with the standard code of train rules. 





These replies were not read at the meeting. and we have 
made a notice of them in another column of this paper. 


The Practical Engineer's Pocketbook and Diary. 
Edited by W. H. Fowler. Second edition. London : 
Technical Publishing Company, Ltd., 1893. Price, 


s. 6d. 
This is a book of tables, rules and formule designed to 
be useful to engineers, draftsmen, boiler makers, 
machinists and steam users. The rext fills 190 small 
pages, and there is what seems to be a pretty copious 
index. In addition to this there are several pages, 
dated, for daily memoranda. 





Manual of Statistics and Stock Exchange Hand-Book. 
New York: Nicoll & Roy Company, 16 Dey street. 
Price, $3. 

This isa hand-book designed to give statistical infor- 

mation concerning railroads and street railroads. Cer- 

tain information is also given of banks, the courses of 
stocks and other securities on the various exchanges 
and concerning mining, cotton, coal, etc. The volume 
being quite small, only 454 pages, is convenient for use. 








TRADE CATALOCUES. 


The Hilles and Jones Company, of Wi!mington 
Del., have just issued a very handsome catalogue illus- 
trating the numerous sizes and forms of their specialties. 
punching and shearing machine, plate bending and 
plate straightening machines, milling machines, four 
spindle, wall and radial drills. ete. The book is well 
illustrated and the descriptions and references, ete., are 
clear and appear to be very complete. The volume will 
be found especially useful to all those engaged in the 
manufacture of locomotives, boilers, tanks, ships, ships’ 
masts and yards and others, as it contains a great 
variety of machines for special work. 


The Mills’ System of Railway Gates. Bogue & Mills 
ne Company, 218 La Salle street, Chicago, 





A little pamphlet issued by this company contains iilus- 
trations of various styles of the well known Mills gate 
and price lists of gates complete and of parts. A novelty 
which is shown isa gate made of gas pipe to be used 
where the span is very long. This pipe gate has no under- 
ground connections and is light and sightly in appear- 
ance, and is adapted to any probable span required. 





Mr. Chas. L. Heisler, M.E., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
just issued a small pamphlet giving particulars of the 
form of geared locomotive he has recently patented. 
Several styles of this type of engine are shown, the 
weights varying from 8 to 60 tons. Thelarger sizes have 
twelve drivers and the smaller eight, all arranged in 
four wheeled swivelling trucks and driven bya single 
pair of cylinders.* ‘The bevel gear wheels used run in a 
bath of oil. : 





The Long Distance Transmission of Electrical Energy. 





The world is indebted to Mr. Chas. F. Scott, who, at 
the last general meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, held last June in Chicago, minutely 
described :two plants, one for lighting and one for the 
development of mechanical power, which bear the stamp 
of commercial success, and who has thus put us in the 
possession of many useful facts. Both plants are oper- 
ated under conditions which include considerable dis- 
tance of'transmission, extreme difficulties of climate and 
roughness of country, exacting requirements in con- 
tinuity of service, and a pressure above that ordinarally 
used in the class of machines employed. 

The lighting plant is that of the Willamette Falls 
Electric Co, of Portland, Or. Portland has not the great 
advantage of proximity to developed coal flelds, but in 
the falls of the Willamette River at Oregon City, 13 
miles distant, estimated at from 200,000 to 250,000 H. P., 
has in abundance another supply of energy, to avail itself 
of which electrical transmission is admirably adapted. 
The present station is located on an island in the mid- 
dle of the river. Victor wheels of 300 H. P. operate each, 
two ulternating current dynamos for incandescent light- 
ing of Westinghouse make. The current at a pressure 
of 4,000 volts is received in the Portland sub-station at 
3,300 volts, where it is reduced to 1,100 volts for distri- 
bution, by transformers, which work by induction, and 
and is further reduced in the various circuits to the re- 
quired voltage of 50-100 volts. 

Up to the time of the designing of the plant it was not 
considered practical to generate such high potentials as 
the requirements here demanded, with the ordinary type 
of machine. The work was undertaken, therefore, with 
a new type of armature which has rendered high poten- 
tials possible in machines of simple construction. 

This whole piant is almost ideaily simple. Mechanical 
is converted into electrical energy, which is transmittcd 
by asimple conductor over a distance much too great 
for any other agent, and transfcrmed to a pressure suit- 
able for incandescent lighting. And yet in this wholesys- 
tem we have but one mechanical form of motion, the sim- 
ple one of revolution. The only wear and friction is in the 
dynamo, whose bearings are large and easily lubricated. 
The line does not deteriorate, and the transformers are 
entirely simple in their construction, and have never 
given any trouble or cost a cent for repairs. 





* A small engine of this type was illustrated in the Railroad 
Gazette Nov. 25, 1892. 





The plant was first installed about two years and a half 
ago. Starting with two they have now seven incan- 
descent machines, each with a capacity for supplying 
1,250 16 C. P. lights in Portland. With the exception 
of one slight mishap due to accidental short circuiting 
the dynamos have run admirably. The line has given 
very little trouble. 

The power plant described is situated near Telluride, 
Col., and owes its installation also to the difficulty of 
obtaining and the cost of fuel, and the character of the 
country which prevents the direct use of neighboring 
hydraulic power. The conditions here are of the most 
favorable character for demonstrating the value and 
possibility of electrical transmission. The power gen- 
erated operates the crushers and stamps of the Gold 
King Mill. 

In this plant a Pelton wheel receiving water through 
a 2-ft. pipe under a head of 320 ft. drives the dynamo. 
The current is carried over a line of bare wire to the 
mill, nearly three miles distant, and drives a synchron- 
ous motor of 100 H. P. Both dynamo and mector are 
alternating current machines of the same size and form 
as the dynamos in Portland. ‘The chief advantages in 
using a synebronous motor, and which are of great 
value in the operaticn of the system, are the excellent 
current regulation with different loads, the tendency of 
the machines to normal adjustment with the ordinary 
variation in the field currents, the small liability to 
injury when the motor is greatly overloaded, the high 
efficiency, and the ease of attendance. 

The plant has been in operation since June 1891 and a 
careful record kept for over nine months shows an ag- 
gregate loss of time on account of the electrical appara- 
tus of less than 48 hours in a constant working of 64 
days a week. No serious accidents occurred. The plant 
is being much extended and a new 730-H. P. generator 
has been ordered, of a type which has three times the 
capacity of any alternating current dynamo previously 
made in this country. 

Mr. Scott says that the future of long distance elec- 
trical transmission lies in the use of alternating current 
machines. worked on the synchronous or multiphase 
systems. The latter is held by many to possess for this 
purpose as many advantages over the synchronous sys- 
tem as the alternating current possesses over the direct. 
The alternating current machine is simple in construc- 
tion and operation, and simplicity is a prime requisite 
in electrical power transmission or distribution. In 
direct current machines the commutator is the char- 
acteristic feature. It is expensive to make, maintain 
and renew and is ordinarily the source of more trouble 
than all other causes combined. It is, moreover, the 
principal element which limits the electromotive force 
at which the machine may be operated, and in order to 
obtain a high potential, systems are planned in whicb 
generator and motor is each composed of three or four 
distinct machines to be run in series, in order that an ex- 
cessive electromotive force may be avoided on any single 
commutator at the expense of many machines and mul- 
tiplied parts. Thus the alternating current machine in 
supplying a voltage that with the commutator is im- 
practicable readily meets conditions that limit direct 
current apparatus. 

Pressures (say about 4,000 volts), practically the same 
as ,those employed in the plants above described, are 
ample for considerable distances, say about 10 miles. 
The extension to greater distances is largely a question of 
increased voltage and is provided for by the use of larger 
machines. For distances where a pressure over 5,000 volts 
is required good practice indicates the use of transformers 
for raising the pressure at the generator and reducing it 
at the motor similarin general to those used at Port- 
land. As the cost of copper decreases rapidly as the 
voltage is increased, the reduction in this case must be 
more than sufficieat to cover the cost of the trans- 
formers. 

Mr. Scott’s paper is printed in full in the July-August, 
1892, number of the ‘“ Transactions of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers,” 








The Adventures of a Way-Bill: 


The other way-bills with which I am now filed have 
had much less varied experiences than I, specially those 
which were made out at larger stations, where every- 
thing is done by routine and there are clerks assigned to 
every imaginable duty. But at Smithville station, 
where I began my existence as a *ay-bill, it was differ- 
ent. I did not have a chance to notice much as I reposed 
at the bottom of a drawer in the agent’s table, but when 
at last the tablet in which I was bound was taken out 
of the drawer, I began to realize that the agent wasa 
good deal more than an agent of the railroad company, 
inasmuch as he managed the express and telegraph 
business and various other affairs of his own. As my 
brother way-bills were gradually filled out and torn off, 
1 became more and more acquainted with the business 
of the office, and could distinguish the voices of the 
engineers as they ran in for orders or to ask for the time 
of the trains which were following them, the voices of 
the track men as they dropped in to warm up aftera 
long battle with the snow, and of the country people 
who came in to take or meet a train. . 

At last the way-bill next to m2 was torn off, and I had 
a chance to see the little office in which I had lived so 
long, with its gay advertising prints and photographs, 
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many of the year before last, fastened on the walls, and 
the little window through which the agent conversed 
with the public who occupied the larger room beyond 
the partition, in company with the stove. A local freight 
conductor was folding up the bills which the agent had 
given him and was turning round to go, when the door 
of the station burst open. 

‘I say, Frank,” said the new comer, to the agent, “I 
have gota barrel of apples here for Metropolis. Can 
you get her off to-day? It’s for Christmas.” 

“Cen you hold hera minute?” said the agent to the 
conductor. ‘I'll have the billing ready for you in no 
time.” 

The conductor nodded and ran out, and the agent 
started in to fill me out. 

‘From Smithviile to Metropolis,” said he, then stop- 
ping. 

**No, I can’t bill as far as that; I can only bill to 
Grand Junction, but they will rebill it through all 
right. I wonder just what the route is for this; they 
changed it last week;” saying which, he pulled down a 
book in which were pasted a large number of circulars 
which he rapidly turned over. 

“Here itis!” he cried; so my heading was made out 
‘From Smithville to Grand Junction via Jonesville and 
Bingo Junction; for Metropolis via the G. E. R. R.’ 

By this time the conductor was back for the billing. 

“It’s nearly ready,” said the agent. ‘‘What did you 
say the number of the car was?’ and then, with great 
speed, he wrote down the car number and followed 
with: ‘1 bbl. apples for Joseph Yarnall, Metropolis, 
marked ditto,” and then he came to the weight column. 

*-How much did that barrel weigh?’ said he to the 
conductor. 

“Oh, about a hundred pounds, I guess,” was the reply. 

“Is that all right?” said he to the shipper, who nodded, 
perhaps with a furtive smile. 

“A barrel of apples is second class, I think,” he re- 
marked, as he reached up for his official classification. 

‘*Mine are first class,” said the shipper. 

** Yes, that’s all right” said the agent, ‘‘ you can ship 
them at first class if you wish to pay a big rate,” then 
running down the list in the classification, he found 
that a barrel of apples was third class. 

‘1 do not think they have changed the rate,” he went 
on, and then he reached up for his tariff book. 

“How soon are you going to have this bill ready?” 
said the conductor. 

‘Just a minute” the agent replied, as he turned over 
leaf after leaf of corrections, supplements and additions. 
At last he found the rate to Metropolis and this he en- 
tered in on me with the division of the receipts between 
his own line and the G. E. R. R. 

“‘T bet I’ve got these divisions wrong,” said he. ‘ Just 
wait another minute; I think I got something to- 
day about them and I donot know where I put it,” 
and he began looking over his desk, which was strewed 
with notices and letters from the superintendent, the 
general freight agent, the traffic manager, the general 
superintendent, the freight and passenger departments 
and two or three auditors. At last he found a brand 
new Supplement, No. 96, with something about the 
rates to Metropolis and it turned out on comparing them 
with the old one that his particular divisions were not 
ehanged ; and he was able to tear me off, squeeze me 
half to death in a press, and give me to the conductor, 
who, I need not say, left Jonesville at least half an hour 
late. 

The conductor stuffed me into his outside pocket, so 
that I had a chance to see his gallant attempt to make 
up the half hour before his ‘‘ meet” with the Limited 
Express. Our train bad not only to pick up small lots 
of freight but also to pick up and drop agood many full 
cars, and as we neared each station the conductor had 
only to say a word to each of his men and there was no 
misunderstanding about what they had todo. A couple 
of them clustered on the pilot of the engine, and each 
ran to hisown switch and turned it, while the other 
two saw to the coupling and uncoupling of the cars al- 
most without stopping the engine’s wheels, and when 
the new cars were picked up and the train started again 
the conductor would run along the top of the train peer- 
ing between the cars to take their numbers. As he 
eame to each station he would rush in and say, with 
some profanity which I would not repeat, that he 
wouldn’t take anything that the billing was not ready 
for; and the freight was handled with headlong speed. 
Advantage was taken 6f every slightest point, and at 
last we pulled into the great yard at Jonesville just 
ahead of the Limited’s time. 

If I were a car I could give you an accurate account of 
the number of times I was shifted from track to track 
and the number of blows I received from cars and en- 
gines, but as I am, fortunately for myself, only a way 
bill, I promptly went into the office adjoining the trans- 
fer shed wherelI stayed for some time. Twice I was 
taken out to where the men were working with the 
trucks, and there, for the first time, I saw the barrel of 
apples which I “covered.” After seeing the barrel 
deposited in a certain part of the shed the clerk 
simply checked me off with a lead pencil, and the next 
time he took me out he wrote upon me the number of 
the ear into which the barrel of apples was put. I was 
then stamped as transferred into the new car, R. L. 
11,462, and then with a lot of other way-bills I was put 


into a large envelope, 


I understand that this envelope was sent to Bingo 
Junction by a passenger train; certainly we arrived 
there several days before R. L. 11,462 did, for although 
the envelope was promptly opened on its arrival yet I 
stayed for a long time in a pigeon-hole. I supposed 
that I should then be taken to the transfer floor again 
and should again see a little of life, including my friend 
the barrel of apples, but the transfer station at Bingo 
Junetion was much larger than that at Jonesville, and 
accordingly a copy was made of me and I was not 
allowed to leave the office. At last with the other bills 
I was taken out ot the pigeon-hole again, but when 
they saw me they said: 

**This one is short.” 

This surprised me at first, because I had always 

thought myself quite long for a way-bill. I was cer- 
tainly 24 in. long and only three broad, and many of the 
other way-bills in the envelope with me were a good 
dea] shorter than I, but it turned out that they did not 
mean that I was short, personally, but when they had 
looked into R. L. 11,462, the barrel of apples was short; 
that is, not found.» I was then sent to the desk of a 
gentleman who was called the ‘short and over clerk,” 
and he began writing telegrams about me to the claim 
office, to the general freight department, to the agent 
at Jonesville, and also to the agent at Smithville. Vari- 
ous replies came which were pinned to me, but the 
barrel of apples did not come until it was discovered 
that the clerk at Jonesyille had made a mistake. There 
had been two cars for Bingo Junction, and the barrel of 
apples had been loaded in the second car and not in 
R. L, 11,462, and the gentleman who had been conduct- 
ing the telegraphic correspondence about me had also 
been sending another lot of messages about a barrel of 
apples which had been “over” in the other car. When 
this had been explained to him by the general freight 
office he was able to pin all the papers together, and the 
barrel of apples, I understand, went forward via the 
G. E. R. R. to Metropolis, where I trust it arrived in 
time for Christmas. 
I supposed that when this had been happily accom- 
plished, I should be filed away, until my time should 
come to go to that bourne from which no way-bill re- 
turns. But this was not the case. In less than a month 
there came a letter from the auditor’s department stat- 
ing that the tissue copy which had been made of me 
showed that the barrel of apples had been billed at 100 
lbs., whereas the minimum weight for a barrel of apples 
was 150 lbs.; that it had been billed at third class, but as 
the owner had not signed a release it should have been 
billed at double first class; also that the rate had been 
shown as 25 cents a hundred pounds. This had been 
correct for third-class freight in accordance with supple- 
ment No. 76, but the rate had been altered by supple- 
ment No. 79, for which the agent’s receipt was 
on file, and, furthermore, that the divisions were 
ineorrect, as supplement No. 96 had been superseded by 
supplement No. 96, changing the divisions. The un- 
fortunate agent at Smithville was therefore charged 55 
cents in addition to the amount which he had collected 
from the shipper, and this amount he was respectfully 
requested to remit at once to the Treasurer. This letter, 
and the subsequent correspondence, was pinned to me 
and we were “respectfully referred” from office to 
office until a pile of correspondence about half an inch 
thick was collected. As I was at the bottom of the pile 
I did not have an opportunity to read the papers, but to 
judge from the expressions used by the people who did 
read them, I fancy 1 missed very little. At last I was 
detached and filed. I am not certain who paid the 55 
cents, but have an impression that it figures as ‘‘inci- 
dentals”” in someone’s expense account. 

When I started in life I was of a beautiful yellow com- 
plexion and printed in the blackest of ink. Iam now 
old, worn and tattered. My chief occupation is to count 
oyer the holes in my corners made by pins and paper 
fasteners. There are 43 pin holes and six paper fastener 
holes, which I think is doing pretty well for a local ship- 
ment. If I had been a through bill I doubt if there had 
been anything left of me by this time. 

THOMAS CORAM. 








TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The new electric light station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road now under construction at the Jersey City Sta- 
tion is to be equipped with Foster valves, the Foster 
Engineering Co., of Newark, having received orders for 
two 8-in. regulators, one for steam heating and one for 
power ; for one 6-in. for the Corliss engine ; one 2!-in. 
for air pump, and two 1\-in. for gas compressors. 

M. R. Clapp has been appointed Western Agent of the 
Boies Steel Wheel Co., with office in the Phenix Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

‘At the recent annual meeting of the Indiana Car & 
Foundry Co. the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Major Collins, Brazil, Ind.: Vice-President, Archer 
Brown, Cincinnati; Secretary and Treasurer, Emil 
Pollak, Cincinnati; General Manager, J. C. Fortiner, 
Indianapolis. The financial office of the company is in 
Cincinnati. Large contracts for cars have beeu taken 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, World’s Fair passenger 
cars for the Illinois Central and cattle cars for the Hicks 
Stock Car Company. The works now employ about 500 
men. 





The following changes in the organization of the 


Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., have 
been made: Frederick H. Stevens appointed Assistant 
to the President; Robert J. Kennedy, General Foreman; 
Frank G, Woodman, Acting Foreman of Erecting Shop; 
William Burns, Foreman of Boiler Department, in 
place of Frank B. Jackson, resigned; Fred. G. Bird, 
Assistant Foreman of Boiler Department. 

Mr. Holmes Agnew, formerly Manager of the eastern 
department of the Railway Age, has organized the 
Holmes Agnew Advertising Agency, with offices at No. 
29 Broadway, New York. 

Crossway & Mullen have a contract to get out 100,000 
ties to be delivered at any station on the Denver & Rio 
Grande between Garland and Wagon Wheel Gap, Col. 

Ricker Lee & Co., the well known contractors of Gal- 
veston, Tex., are credited in the local papers with an 
intention to build large creosoting works in Texas. 

The De-oxidized Metal Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has 

been reorganized and incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey as the Bridgeport De-oxidized Bronze & 
Metal Co., with a capital stock of $75,000. 
The Standard car coupler is to be used on the entire 
freight equipment of the Great Northern, and the Stand- 
ard Car Coupler Company has just received an order 
for the first lot of 12,000 couplers. It will be remem- 
bered that we announced some time ago tkat the Great 
Northern had decided to equip ail of its new cars with 
M.C. B. couplers and also all old cars receiving gen- 
eral repairs. 

A contract has been signed for the occupancy of the 
Dickie Label Works in Elgin, Ill., by the Mason Air 
Brake & Signal Co., of Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. J. R. Mason is the President. The factory 
is to begin operations May 1 with 200 hands. The com- 
pany receives the buildings and land free of cost. 

Iron and Steel. 

Receivers for the Cofrode & Saylor Co., Incorporated, 
of Philadelphia, bridge builders and controlling the 
Reading Holling Mills, were appointed on Feb. 25, on 
application of the George W. Bush & Sons Company, of 
Wilmington; Livingstone Saylor, Robert B. Grimacy, 
Francis H. Saylor, James McCormick, Henry McCor- 
mick, J. Donald Cameron and the Paxton Rolling Mills. 
The principal creditor is F. H. Saylor, President of the 
company, whose claim is $300,000. The court appointed 
as receivers Joseph H. Cofrode and William G. Harrity. 
Mr. Cofrode is Vice-President of the Cofrode & Saylor 
Corporation, as well as Vice-President of the Reading 
Rolling Mill Co. 
The Reading Rolling Mill Co. passed into receivers’ 
hands Feb. 27, upon a billin equity filed by the Well- 
man Iron & Steel Co., George W. Bush & Sons Co., 
Francis H. Saylor, James Boyd & Bro., and L. C. Ma- 
deira & Sons. The bill is practically the same as that 
filed a few days before in the Cofrode & Saylor matter, 
and alleges that the mill company is insolveat and un. 
able to meet its obligations. J. H. Cofrode and Ellis 
Ames Ballard were appointed receivers, 
The stockholders of the Youngstown Steel Co. have 
elected the following directors: George Tod, Henry Tod, 
E. L. Ford, Tod Ford and Paul Jones. The directors 
elected George Tod, President; Tod Ford, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. L. Ford, General Superintendent; and John 
Stambaugh, Secretary and Treasurer. 

New Stations and Buildings. 
The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. is putting up the roof trusses 
on the new light and power station for the Electric 
Light & Power Co., at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The shops of the West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, 
at Elkins, W. Va., are to be enlarged. It is the inten- 
tion to increase the capacity of the repair department 
and to equip the plant for building new freight cars. 

The Woeber car works,in Denver, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 22. The loss was $100,000, insured 
for $40,000. Five electric cars of the Denver Tramway 
Co., valued at $2,500 each, and 16 cars building for the 
South Galveston Land & Improvement Co., valued at 
$2,000 each, were destroyed. The works will be rebuilt 
at once. 

Washington University Testing Machine, 
The newspapers have printed a sensational story of a 
failure in service of a 1,000,000-lb. testing machine, de- 
signed and constructed by Prof. J. B. Johnson, at 
Washington University. The facts are that the ma- 
chine was working under a temporary arrangement. 
Sticks of long leaf yellow pine were being used in ten- 
sion, temporarily, until money could be raised to replace 
them by iron. One of these gave way at a knot where 
there was some cross-grain, on a section 8 in. by 14g in. 
at 2,500 to 3,000 Ibs. persquare inch. The machine was 
being worked nearly up to its supposed capacity, to 
crush a 10% in. x 1014 in. long leaf yellow pine column 
17 ft.long. All parts of the maehine will soon be made 
of iron, and then it will have a capacity of 1,000,000 Ibs. 
on a length of 36 ft. or less. The failure occurred with 
300,000 Ibs. total load. 
Electric Mining Locomotives.* 

Numerous electrical mining locomotives of the Sperry 
type are now in use in the Western States. The rails 
being light and the curves severe, an eight-wheeled en- 
gine is used, the wheels being grouped in two trucks, 
and all being drivers. This engine is capable of run- 
ning round a curve of 9 ft. radius. A single powerful 


*Abstract of a paper read by Mr. Elmer A. Sperry before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Chicago, Ill., June 
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motor constituting the frame of the*car is coupled to 
the eight wheels by means of special gearing. The 
axles have ordinary gear wheels, and the driving pinion 
is placed on a sphere keyed to ashaft which maintains its 
alignment with the body of the truck. The sphere carries 
a flattened stud or key which slides in a groove cut on the 
inner surface of the pinion. This gives a universal mo- 
tion and is the only pivot used for the truck. None of 
these gears have yet been replaced after two years’ ser- 
vice. Some of these locomotives handle as much as 
1,100 tonsa day. The rails are often exceedingly slip- 
pery from the oil dripping from the mining tub journals. 
Sand has therefore to be used, but is found not to inter- 
fere with the passage of the electricity to the rails, as 
the first three driving wheels crush it so completely that 
the fourth obtains electrical contact. The machines 
obtain the current by means of a trolley and overhead 
wire. The height of these locomotives is about 36 in., 
and the weight varies from 8 to 12 tons, accord- 
ing to size, the largest being 150 H. P. The highest 
voltage is 250. The temperature of the machine is low, 
not exceeding 60 degrees above the atmosphere on a 10- 
hourrun. The heaviest rail used is 20 lbs. A round 
trip of 7,000 ft., including switching at both ends, has 
been repeatedly run in 844 minutes, part of the road be. 
irga 3 per cent. grade against the load. A train of 37 
pit cars, weighing 2 tons gross weight each, has been 
hauled up this grade. A single hand wheel starts, stops, 
accelerates and reverses motion. A rheostat of iron 
and asbestos and series fields are used. An elastic 
medium between trolley wire and roof prevents spark- 
ing or wear, as it obviates concussion of the rapidly 
moving trolley. 

Powerful electric headlights are used at each end of 
locomotive, and the largest size has a stout metal cab to 
protect men against falls from the roof. A speed of 30 
miles per hour has been obtained on a very rough track. 

During the discussion, the President. Mr. Frank J. 
Sprague, observed that the current was as much as 
would be required by an ordinary locomotive under 
usual conditions. 

Prince Edward Island Tunnel. 

Alfred W. Palmer, Assoc. M. Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, has submitted to the Hon. Geo. Foster, 
Dominion Finance Minister, his report on the proposed 
railroad tunnel under the Northumberland Straits, be- 
tween New Brunswick and Prizce Edward Island, for 
which he made preliminary surveys last fall. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of Mr. Palmer’s report: Ten 
borings varying in depth from 60 ft. to 184 ft. 844 in. were 
sunk by diamond drill, and the cores are now in the Geo- 
logical Museum, Ottawa. The points of landing are on 
Money Point, slightly northwest of Cape Jourmain 
lighthouse in New Brunswick and Carleton Point, in 
Prince Edward Island. The computed distance between 
them, from shore to shore, is 40,716 feet, while the tun- 
nel itself has a total length of 14,908 yards, or nearly 634 
statute miles. The greatest depth of the water along 
the line of the tunnel is 16 fathoms, and the soundings 
indicate a gradual and uniform rise toward both shores. 
With reference to the grades of the proposed tunnel, 40 
feet of cover has been allowed. To economize cost of 
construction a gradient of 1 in 50, has been laid down 
in Mr. Palmer’s plans, but from an engineering stand- 
point, and in order to reduce working expenses, he 
states that a lighter ruling gradient should be adopted. 
If, as demonstrated by the borings, the formation con- 
sists of equal parts of red sandstone and stiff red clay 
shale, the cover of 40 feet, above referred to, would give 
a roof of impervious material of at least 20 feet. 


Electric Railroads and Telephones. 

A case of considerable importance to electric railroads 
and telephone exchanges was decided in England on 
Feb. 4 by Mr. Justice Kekewich of the High Court of 
Justice. The National Telephone Co., who are operat: 
ing a central exchange system of telephones at Leeds, 
brought an action against the Leeds Corporation, who 
own a single trolley electric railroad on the Thomson- 
Houston system, alleging that the electric tramcars 
affected the telephone wires to such an extent as to pre- 
vent the plaintiffs’ subscribers from communicating with 
one another, and the question was whether the plain- 
tiffs could prevent the defendant from causing this 
natural electrical disturbance to the prejudice of their 
telephonic system. The point raised by the action is a 
novel enein English courts, though it has been much 
discussed by Parliamentary Committees and in the 
United States. Judgment was given for the defendants 
on the ground that though the railroad currents un- 
doubtedly affected the telephone exchange, yet the de- 
fendants only exercised their statutory rights confe: red 
by parliament, and used the most practically successful 
system for working an electric railroad. 


A Steam Hammer Afloat. 
A small double-acting steam hammer, with a 336-lb. tup 
has been placed on a floating factory, and the London 
Engineer states that this is the first instance of a steam 
hammer being used on shipboard. The hammer is of 
the overhanging form, with two standards, in which 
are planed guides for the tup. Taking into considera- 
tion the pressure of the top steam, the maximum blow 
would be equal to 3,000 dbs. falling; the maximum 
stroke, 17 in.; the diameter of the eylinder being 73< in. 
The hammer is fitted with combined self-acting and 
hand-worked valve gear, and will work very quickly or 


slowly, as desired, the change either as to speed or force 
of blow being effected instantly. The separate anvil 
block and base are made in one massive casting of great 
weight, so as to cause as little vibration as possible in 
the surrounding parts of the ship, and a6-in. armor-plate 
is fixed underneath in a vertical position, as a founda- 
tion for the anvil block. 
Guns and Armor. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company has secured the con- 
tract for over $2,000,000 worth of armor plate. The 
Bethlehem Iron Company and the Carnegies were the 
only bidders. This assures nearly seven years’ work to 
Bethlehem mechanics in the ordnance department. 

The double six-inch gun tube, 62 ft. long, just finished 
at the Bethlehem works, is regarded as the most skillful 
piece of forging work in the history of modern ord- 
nance, The tube was made out of a 40-ton ingot by hy- 
draulic forging. The tube will be sent to the Chicago 
Fair as part of the Bethlehem Iron Company’s exhi- 
bit. After the Fair it will be brought back and cut in 
two, forming two six-inch gun tubes, each 31 ft. long. 

Two of the seven furnaces for Harveyizing armor plate 
have been completed at Bethlehem, and the officers 
detailed to inspect them have sent their reports to 
Washington. The department contracted with the 
Bethlehem Iron Works two months ago for the erection 
of seven Harvey furnaces. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. : 
Notes. 

The paint shops of the Southern Pacific at San Antonio- 
Tex., were burned Feb. 23, together with 15 passenger 
cars, 

A local paper states that the New York, Ontario & 
Western now requires dispatchers to spell out the num- 
bers of trains in giving telegraphic orders. 

The “‘ Oregon State Advertising Association ” has been 
incorporated in that state to run an exhibition car 
around the country, showing the natural products of 
Oregon. 

Mr. E. Moody Boynton, the hero of the Bicycle rail- 
road, has been presenting his claims lately to the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature, and he has asked for a charter in 
New Hampshire to build a line from Lake Winnipiseogee 
southward to Massachusetts. 

A Texas & Pacific locomotive blew up at Fort Worth, 
Tex., on Feb. 19, killing or fatally injuring four persons, 
two others being slightly injured. It is said that the 
boiler was only 18 months old and that the explosion 
was caused by defective staybolts. 

It is said that the force of train collectors on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, will be re- 
duced from 70 to about 40, It appears that these col- 
lectors do not run regularly on the same train; some 
trains have none and those which have them have them 
irregularly. 

Richard H. Neff, a brakeman of the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, has received a gift of a gold watch from the com- 
pany in recognition of heroism on the occasion of the 
derailment which occurred at Peru, Ind., Jan. 20. It is 
stated that he will also receive a medal from the State 
Legislature. Mr. Neff was badly injured. 

On March 1 the Denver & Rio Grande Express Com- 
pany will cease to do business over the Colorado Mid- 
land, and the Wells, Fargo & Co, Express resumes oper- 
erations on that line. Superintendent J. L. Stubbs has 
had his territory increased. He now controls opera- 
tions in Colorado, New Mexico, and in Kansas as far 
east as Dodge City. 


World’s Fair Notes. 

The Western Dummy Railroad Company, builder of 
the elevated electric railroad at the Exposition grounds, 
now has its structure in place and has commenced track- 
laying. 

It is probable that an order will soon be issued to al- 
low no more visitors in the Exposition grounds. Much 
work now remains to be done of such a nature as to be 
greatly hindered by the presence of visitors, and it is 
the prevailing opinion that there is now no time to lose, 

Judge Grosscup, of the United States Circuit Court 
has dismissed the injunction suit brought by the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company to restrain the Director Gen- 
eral from giving space to the Stirling Boiler Company 
for an exhibit, and the Stirling people have accordingly 
commenced work on their plant. 

The first locomotive to enter the Transportation 
Building for exhibition was the ** Pioneer,” belonging to 
tte Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and was placed in 

osition on Thursday, Feb. 23. The engine was built in 

836, and was the first engine to run out of Chicago. 
The transfer from the West Fortieth street yards of the 
Northwestern was made under steam, Mr. Wm. Smith, 
Superintendent of Motive Power, acting as engineer. 

An order has been issued to department chiefs an- 
nouncing that no wagon will be permitted to enter the 
grounds of the Exposition on or after Monday, Feb. 27, 
unless the width of the wagon ties conform.to the regu- 
lations of the department of works; namely, not less 
than three inches wide for one-horse wagons, and not 
less than four inches wide for two-horse wagons. Ex- 
hibits and material sent to the grounds on wagons with 
narrow tires may, however, be transferred to the trans- 
portation department, and delivered at the expense of 
the exhibitor at the rate of six cents per 100 pounds, 

Director General Davis has issued a circular to all ex- 
hibitors and associations having permits to occupy 
space at the exposition who have not already begun the 
work of installation, requesting that their space be at 
once prepared for the reception of exhibits and that the 
exhibits be forwarded without delay. Also that ex- 
hibitors who have not applied for service of power, 
light, water, gas, telephone or other service should make 





immediate application therefor to the chiefs of depart- 


ments if required in the exposition buildings, to: the 
Director of Works if required by a concessionaire, and 
to the Director General if required in a foreign or state 
building. 


Illinois Steel Company. 
Some extracts are given below from the Annual Re- 
port of the Lllinois Steel Co. for the year ending Dec. 31, 


Net earnings from the consolidation of May 2, 1889. $6,117,882.29 
Dividends, cash (No. L)............0005 703,400.56 

is NE Me Sacdaccedaxdeds 
CGE Die cecctctcdes ‘i 130.00 


“ “ 





2,129,318.56 
$3,988,563.73 





pT ECE rE r . 
Out of which a dividend (No. 4) of 


13,51 per cent. was declared Feb. 7, 

1893, payable Marcb 10, 1893, in scrip 

redeemable April 1, 1913, in cash, 

without interest ............ . $2,519,700.79 
And a dividend (No 5) of 5per cent. 

payable April 1, 1893, in cash..... . 932,531.75 





3,452,232.54 








Leaving an undivided surplus, as at 
NN Ma I Oi cacccavcccacusadcass sacaetaceacane $536,331.19 


For the purpose of providing funds for the comple- 
tion of the new open hearth plant and plate mill 
now under construction, and for the erection and equip- 
ment of a new structural mill and universal mill to meet 
the growing demands of the company’s business, and 
also to provide the additional working capita] necessary 
for the operation of these new mills, the Board of Diree- 
tors have decided to issue and sel] to the stockholders 
$7,000,000 of non-convertible debenture bonds, dated 
April 1, 1893, running 20 years, and bearing interest at 
the rate of five per cent. perannum, payable semi- annu- 
ally at the office or agency of the company in the city 
of New York. ‘ A 

In order to facilitate the issue and purchase of these 
debentures, and at the same time to give the stockhold- 
ers a direct representation in the surplus earnings of the 
company, the above-described scrip dividend of 13.51 per 
cent. has been declared. This scrip may be exchanged 
on or before April 1, 1893, at par, in payment for 36 per 
cent. of the par value of the debenture bonds, the 
remaining 64 per cent. to be paidincasa. A circular 
explaining the details of this transaction will be mailed 
to the stockholders in a few days. 

The company paid in wages and salaries $6,522,352.57, 
and employed an average number of men per day of 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1892. 








Credits. 

Capital stock outstanding............ $18,650,635.00 
Five per cent. debenture bonds..... 6,200, 

a $24,850,635 .00 
A PRODI occ cscencdacadvtecades $3,510,704. 48 
Accounts payable................ 3,956,776 .20 
Accrued interest and commissions. . 156,1 

———— 7,623,580.68 


Reserve funds for replacements, accidents and 
CI odio ccna cccrdacentceéenscuacanaaade 
Dividends payable March 10 and April 1, 1893.... 


403,040.88 
3,452,232. 54 
Profit and loss (undivided surplus)...... ......... 536,331.19 

















} $36,865,820.29 
Debits. 
Cost of real estate, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment to Jan. 1, 
(Radial pact cscdsctacceacaceuaaanca $17,801,618.49 
Net additions in 1892 ................. 393,196.36 
5 _ —— $18,194,814.85 
Materials and supplies on hand..... $10,213,390. 22 
OO 2 Ea waaa 1,014.830.18 
Bills recievable. ..........00 aécaeed 824,915.52 
Accounts receivable................. 3,264,727 .43 
15,317 ,863.35 
Securities on hand........-..-....065 $2,929,838.35 
Other investments............ccseeee 423,303.74 
—— 3,353,142.00 
$36,865,820.29 


The Peninsular & Oriental Vestibule Train. 


A vestibule train is now running between Calais 
(France) and Brindisi (Italy) in connection with the Pen- 
insular & Oriental Co.s mail steamers for India, Aus- 
tralia and China. The train consists of restaurant, 
smoking, sleeping and dining cars, each car being 61 ft. 
long and 9 ft. 2in. wide. The dining car accommodates 
30 persons at 10 tables, and has a smoking room with 
seven seats. The partitionsand side walls are of polished 
teak, with fielded panels and moldings. The tables are 
of light oak, covered with linoleum, the ceilings being 
of figured oak, in three thicknesses, elaborately hand- 

ainted with Arabesque ornament, fruit and game and 
Seedered with ornamental teak moldings. The monitor 
roof is glazed with colored glass, opened by handles and 
protected outside by fine copper wire gauze. The cars 
are lighted by Pintsch gas. The windows open at the 
top and slide in brass grooves, the frames being edged 
with velvet to prevent any rattle, and strips of india- 
rubber are placed over all joints to exclude draughts. 
The windows are provided with spring-roller blinds. 
The white pine floor is covered first with a 
thick layer of felt, then with linoleum, and on this 
is laid a Wilton-pile carpet, and along the gangway be- 
tween the tables is a narrow carpet of hairand worsted. 
Each table communicates with the pantry by electric 
bells. The pantry has double doors, and is provided 
with tables, cupboards, shelves for glasses, ice boxes 
and washbasin. The two wine cupboards open off the 
corridor, are fitted with refrigerators, and can carry 
enough wine for the double journey. ‘Ihe kitchen has a 
sliding-door opening from the vestibule at the end of the 
corridor. At the side of the door is a large cupboard 
fitted up with shelves and containing a refrigerator. 
The kitchen is furnished with a cooking range, copper, 
hot and cold water tanks, sinks for hot and cold water, 
pump for filling the tanks, and all the necessary hooks 
for kitchen utensils. The kitchen is lined through- 


out with sheet iron interlined with asbestos 
sheets to make the whole fireproof. The cars 
are heated with hot water, and the furnaces 


are accessible from the vestibule at the smoking- 
room end ; the pipes are of copper, and run along the 
sides of the cars under the tables. The car is built 
on a composite wood and steel under frame, the outside 
longitudinal timbers being strengthened by Siemens- 
Martin steel channels in one ‘piece the whole length, 
and bent at each end to the shape of the covered plat- 
form. Each car is mounted on two four-wheeled iron 
trucks, with oak bolsters. The wheels are Arbel solid 
pressed, with crucible-steel tires. The cars are fitted 
with the Westinghouse automatic and the Vacuum 
and Smith-Hardy brakes. The cars, being of the ordin- 
ary 4 ft. 8144 in. gauge, were shipped on theirown wheels 
ready for traffic. The contract for this luxurious train 
was carried out by Messrs. Brown, Marshall & Co., of 
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Car Heating in England. | The Canton Bridge Co. has the contract for the 


There is hope that the comfort of travelers in respect | Bartges street bridge at $2,826. 
of the warming of railway cacriages will be better pro-| Beaumont, Tex.—The Jefferson County commission- 
vided for in the near future than it is at present. The | er; will build an iron bridge across Taylor’s bayou in 
begraudged foot-warmers—which are sometimes foot-| Jefferson County. 
coolers—are being superseded on the Great Northern | ie : : ; nt 
and the Manchester, Sheffield «< Lincolnshire railroads| Cincinnati, O.—A bill has passed the Chio Legisla- 
by a new system of heating, which is far in advance of | ture toerect a bridge over Kenton street at a cost of 
anything hitherto adopted. In this system steam is | $47,000. 
taken, from the locomotive boiler to storage heaters} Cuero, Tex.—Tine commissioners have let the con- 
which are fitted under the seats of the carriages. The| tract for the bridge across the river at Hochhiem to 
ee =—. es pene catesap eed ae oe | the Lone Star Suspension Bridge Co., for $3,785. 

ace ote > ne 
placed within another metal cylinder, the steam being Delphi, Ind.—The American Bridge Co., of Chicago, 


admitted to the annular space between thetwo. . . ing oe 
A trial run was made on Wednesday last with a Great | has been awarded the contract for building two via- 


Northern train consisting of nine coaches and a dining | png i Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road 
phi. 


car which has just been fitted up for service with the near 


new system. We were present on the run, which occu- 
pied two bours, and at the finish the temperature had 
only fallen one degree from what it was just after start- 
ing, etc., ete.—Jron. 

It is unnecessary to tell the Yankee reader that this is 
the system of the astute and enterprising Mr. Gold. 
The Juniata Shops. 

The completion of the 200th locomotive at the Juniata 
shops of the Peunsylvania road, at Altcona, was cele- 
bratea dy the officers and foremen of the shops bya 
dinner at the Logan House, in that city, on Feb. 25, 
Master Mechanic H. D. Gordon was toastmaster. Be- 
sides Mr. Ely and a few invited guests, there were present 
about 40 fcremen, clerks and others. According to the 
bill of fare, the chicken croquettes were made by a 3,000- 
lb. hammer from “ selected scrap,”’ and the roast turkey 
was *coid sawed, with hardened steel bushings.” 

The Track Elevation at Elizabeth, 

The bad weather of the past week has delayed the 
work on the Pennsylvanla elevation at Elizabeth, N. J. 
As soon as the foundations can be completed for the 
crossing bridge at the Jersey street and Morris avenue- 
Broad street crossings, the trestle for the two east 
tracks which is already up, and rails laid for all but a 
few bundred feet at the old unicn crossing, will be 
joined by temporary trestle bridges over the crossings 
and travel will be transferred toit. The two west tracks, 


| Havana, Ili,—The King Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has secured the contract for the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis Railroad bridge across the Illinois River at 
| Havana, Il). 
| Homestead, Pa.—The bill authorizing the construc- 
| tion of a bridge across the Monoagahela River, between 
| Homestead and Braddock, and which is to be built by 
| the Carnegie Steel Co., has passed both houses in Wash- 
| ington, D.C. 
| Latrobe, Pa.—Preparations are being made by the 
| Ligonier Valley road to erect over Mill Creek the first 
| iron bridge on the line. Others will be constructed tn 
| the future. 
|. Memphis, Tenn.—The contract for the La Rose street 
| bridge was recently let to the Louisville Bridge Co. for 
5, Frank Quigley, of Memphis, Tenn., has the 
masonry work at $7,000. This bridge will be built by 
the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, the East Tennes- 
see, Virginia.& Georgia and other Memphis railroads, 
Paw huaka, O. T.—Proposals are wanted for erecting 
laome iron or steel bridges across Caney River, Pond 
; Creek, Sand Creek and Bird Creek on Osage Reserva- 
| tion, O. T., by L. J. Miller, U. S. Indian agent. 
; Pueblo, Col.—Proposals are wanted by the eounty 


commissioners until March 14, for the construction of a 
bridge and viaduct over the D. & RK. G. railroad tracks 








which are now used, will then be elevated. The timbers} and the Arkansas River on West Fourth street, in 


for the uncompleted part of the trestle are being pre- | Pueblo. 


pared and are about ready to be erected in place. 
Lake Street Elevated in Chicago, 

President John A. Roche is authority for the statement 
that the Lake Street Elevated Railroad will have in 
operation seven and one half miles of road by November 
next, and that a contract has been entered into with 
Underwood & Green to construct the remaining part of 
the road, provide down-town loop facilities and supply 
125 passenger cars, 25 locomotives, 48 passenger stations 
and such machine shops, as are necessary, receiving 
$5,150,000 in new Lake Street Elevated five per cent. 
bonds. It is understood that $1,000,000 of the new bonds 
will be used to retire the bonds of the old management, 
and that $350,000 of the bonds will remain in the treas- 
ury of thecompany. Mr. Roche says that no negotia- 
tions have been entered into either with the Central 
Elevated Loop Company or the Metropolitan roads. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING, 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has purchased 
four new freight locomotives. This is in addition to the 
30 engines ordered to be delivered in March. The loco- 
motives will be 10-wheelers, weighing 75 tons each. 

A locomotive embodying several improvements devised 
by Mr. A, C. Hinckley, Master Mechanic, has just been 
completed atthe shops of the St. Joseph & Grand Is- 
land. This engine is especially designed for fast run- 
ning. 

The Central of New Jersey is having five heavy pas- 
senger engines, with 20 x 24in. cylinders, 15 freight en- 

ines, 21 x 26in. cylinders, and five shifting engines, 

9 x 24in. cylinders built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, for delivery in May and June. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works has received a 
contract from the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie for building ten consolidation locomotives, and 
from the Chicago Junction Railways & Union Stock 
Yards’ Co. for building 20 four-wheel and ten six-wheel 
switching engines. 


CAR BUILDING, 


The Roanoke Machine Works has orders at present 
for over 800 cars. 

The Central of New Jersey is having 25 passenger cars 
built by the Pullman Car Co. 

The Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie has ordered 
five new passenger cars and 500 freight cars to be ready 
in the spring. 

The Pennsylvania road has, it is reported, placed 
orders this week for 2,000 coal cars, most of which will 
be built at its own shops. 

The Gilbert Car Company, of Troy, N. Y., has received 
an crder from the Lake Street Elevated Railroad, of 
Chicago, for 50 passenger cars. 

The Chicago & Calumet Terminal has divided an order 
for 200 gondolas between the Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Co., of Detroit, and the United States Rolling Stock Co., 
of Hegewisch, III. 

C. M. Hobbs, Purchasing Agent for the Denver & R’» 
Grande, left Denver last week for New York to contr:.ct 
for the building of 450 box cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity 
and also for 50 stock cars, 

The South Baltimore Car Co. has received an order for 
50 wooden coal cars from W. J. Chapman, the owner of 
mines in the Cumberland region. The cars are to be 
built according to specifications for Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad coal cars, each with a capacity of 60,000 lbs. 

The Brownell Car Co., of St. Louis, Mo., reports a 
very encouraging outlook for its ‘‘Accelerator” cars. 
Officers of street railroads in various parts of the 
country where the cars are in use speakin highly com- 
mendatory terms of their ease and rapidity of loading 
and unloading and of the general design and construc- 
tion. The North Chicago Street Railroad has had 30 of 
these cars in use for several months. 

















BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Akron, O.—The Cleveland, Akron & Columbus and 
the Erie road have, it is reported, made an agreement 
to construct an overhead bridge across Park street in 
Akron, which has been proposed for some time, but 
has been delayed on account of opposition from one of 
the railroads. 


Address C. D. Henderson, Clerk Board of 
County Commissioners, as above. 


Raleigh, N. C,—A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature to incorporate the Piedmont Toll Bridge Co. 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate Commerce Con- 
mittee has reported a bill to permit the Alexandia & 
Mount Vernon Railway Co. to build a bridge across the 
Potomac River. 


Westtown, Md.—The Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore will build a new bridge over its tracks at 
Westtown station, on its Central Division. 


Youngstown Bridge Ce,—The company has contracts 
for a 1,7U0-ft. steel! highway bridge at Brunswick, Md.; 
the Bobemia bridge, across Bohemia River, in Cecil 
County, Md., 1,352 ft. long, 1714 ft. wide, a swing draw 
90 ft. long and supported on astone pier resting on 
piles ; M street bridge, Washington, D. C., across Rock 
Creek, under-grade truss, 127-ft. span and four trusses 
divided into ten panels. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

The Federal Court rules that one who without per- 
mission has cut cord wood from public lands and piled 
it along a railroad and who is in actual possession 
thereof and engaged in selling it for his own benefit, 
may recover its -full value if negligently destroyed by 
fire from a locomotive; for the railroad company cannot 
justify its negligence by showing that the plaintiff was 
a trespasser, or question his title without connecting 
itself with the true title.’ 

The Supreme Court of Michigan rules that the use of 
a street by an electric railroad with overhead wires and 
poles is not an additional servitude for which abutting 
owners may demand compensation.? 

The Supreme Court of Colorado holds that a statute 
which makes railroad companies liable absolutely for 
stock killed, without segard to the question of negli- 
gence or the violation of any statute enacted in the ex- 
ercise of the police power, and a section which imposes 
a penalty of double the appraised value of the animals 
killed, together with an attorney’s fee, for failure to pay 
within 30 days, are repugnant to the constitution of the 
United States as well as to Section 25 of the state con- 
stitution, which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law.* 

In Kansas the Supreme Court holds that where rail- 
road tracks are not placed upon plaintiff’s land, but the 
embankment on which they rest extends over and upon 
it, plaintiff may maintain an action against the road as 
for a permanent appropriation of the land so occupied, 
and for damages to the extent of the depreciation in 
value of her land caused by such appropriation. ' 





In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that the owner of 
a pusiness stand abutting on a public alley sustains 
«pecial damage when a railroad company illegally ob- 
structs the alley by building a depot across the sume, 
and customers are thereby prevented from using it asa 
| means of access to the stand, for the purposes of trade, 
and in a suit to enjoin such obstruction it is no defense 
that new and increased custom will result by reason of 
the erection of the depot and other improvements which 
are to be built by the company near the depot; nor can 
any increase in the value of plaintiff's property, antici- 
pated as a probable effect of the company’s improve- 
ments, be set off against the injury.* . 

In South Carolina the Supreme Court holds thata 
railroad is liable for the misconduct of an engineer in 
unnecessarily, wilfully and maliciously sounding 
the whistle and blowing off steam, so as to frighten a 
horse, and cause him to run away; but not for the mis- 
conduct of the trainmen in shouting and yelling at the 
horse.° : ; 

The Appellate Court of Indiana holds that a railroad 
is not liable for damages caused by a horse taking fright 
at smoke from a locomotive in the streets of a city, 
where the discharge of smoke was the natural result of 
coaling the locomotive, and was not caused by the neg- 
ligence of those in charge of it.’ 

In New Jersey the Chancellor rules that the oceupa- 
tion of land by a railroad company, without compensat- 


joined, although, by reason of the land having been sold 
for taxes, the purchaser, under the statute is entitled to 
the land for the term of 20 years, and no irreparable 
damage is immediately done the owner.* 





ing or procuring the consent of the owner, will be en- | 





Injuries to Passeng@rs, Employes and Strangers. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia rules that a passenger 
who has been carried by a road in a passenger car 
which that road switches off upon the line of a connect- 
ing road, sustains the relation of passenger to such con- 
necting road during the time the car is stationary and 
he remains in it, where according to the usual course of 
business that company is accustomed to receive pres- 
ently cars so delivered to it, couple them onto its trains, 
and carry them over its own line; and such connecting 
company is liable for injuries sustained by him through 
its negligence whether at the time of being injured he 
has procured a ticket or paid his fare for passage over 
the connecting line or not." 

In the Federal Court of Appeals in an action by a 
pestenget for being put off a train at K., nine miles from 

er destination, because, under the rules of the com- 
pany, the train did not stop at the latter place, the 
court approves an instruction which stated that the 
measure of damages was the price of the ticket she pur- 
chased next morning from K. to her destination, and 


the increased damage suff-red by reason of being left at . 


K., instead of at some earlier place, provided that the 
conductor, by promptly informing her that the train did 
not stop at her destination, would have enabled her to 
stop at some other station whe.e she would have suffered 
less than she suffered at K.1° 

In Georgia a passenger on a car about to be attached 
to a train was standing on the front platform when he 
saw the train approaching ata great rate of speed and 
knew that danger was imminent. He entered the car, 
but before he gained his seat in the rear thereof -he was 


knocked down by the force of the collision. He testi- - 


fied that he could have stepped off the car and avoided 
the danger, ortaken a nearer seat, and he did not explain 
his failure todoso. The Supreme Court ruies that he 
was guilty of contributory negligence, and a verdict in 
his favor would be set aside and a new trial granted.11 

In the Federal Circuit Court it is held that a sleeping 
car company nut being a common carrier, and its cars 
being under the control of the railroad company, except 
as to furnishing lodging to those who may pay for it. 
the agents of the railroad company are entitled to 
determine who shall occupy the sleeping cars, as part 
of the train.12 ; 

In Iowa in an action for personal injuries to a passen- 
ger occasioned by the derailing of a train, it appeared 
that the engineer knew that a storm had prevailed 
which had occasioned high water at some points, and 
there was evidence that the conductor had, just before 
the accident, betrayed his uneasiness at the rate of 
speed by several times pulling the bell rope, and tend- 
ing also to show that if the speed had been 6 miles an 
hour, instead of 18 or 20, the accident would not have 
occurred, The Supreme Court bolds the railroad liable.1* 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that the failure of 
a conductor on a apes rd train to afford to a passenger 
protection against drunken and violent men, to the ex- 


_| tent of the power with which he is clothed by the com- 


pany or by the law, when he has acknowledged that 
there is occasion for his interference, wil! subject the 
company to liability in damages.14 

The Supreme Court of North Carolinarules that where 


the servant of ‘a railroad could have avoided, by ordi-, 
nary care, injuring a trespasser on the track, it is liable 


in damages.}> 

In Iowa, the plantiff was lawfully. on defendant’s depot 
grounds, unloading corn into a crib which was near twa 
highway crossings, when defendant’s engine passed 
without signal and frightened plaintiff’s team, causing 
them torun away and injure plaintiff. The Supreme 


Court rules that under the statute providing that no: 
railroad engine shall approach a highway crossing with- | - 


out giving a signal, and making the neglect to give such 


a signal a misdemeanor, that defendant was liable, - 


though plaintiff was not attempting to use such -cross- 
ing.?° : 

The Supreme Court of Michigan holds that the fact 
that a person injured by the failure of a railroad com- 
pany to repair the highway after constructing its tracks, 
as required by law, knew its dangerous condition, does 
not relieve the railroad company from liability for the 
injury.’ 

In Indiana it is held by the Court of Appeals that 
where an engineer in approaching a point where it is his 
duty to sound his whistle under the statute, observes 
near by a man struggling with a team of horses hitched 
toa vehicle, and can see from the surroundings that 
sounding his whistle will render the team unmanagea- 
ble, and greatly endanger life, it is his duty to desist 
until the danger point is past, or stop his train.1* 

In Kentucky, upon one of two intersecting streets, 
were three railroad tracks, two belonging to defendant 
and one to another company. Plaintiff, a bov 13 years 
old, was picking up pebbles from the street and examin- 


ing them while crossing the tracks, and had crossed the . 


track pot owaed by defendant just.ahead of atrain going 
south thereon. While between such. track and the ad- 
joining track of defendant, he was struck bya train 
yoing north on the latter at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, and in the act of making a flying switch. The bell 
was rung, but the engine was running backward, push- 
ing two gondola cars and pulling four box cars. No one 
was on the front cars, and there was no watchman at 
the crossing. When the box cars were cut off the speed 
of the engine was increased, and plaintiff, becoming 


alarmed at a cry of danger, stepped near defendant’s . 


track and was struck by the front car. The Court of 
Appeals holds that plaintiff was not guilty of such con- 
tributory negligence as to prevent a recovery, being 
guilty of ordinary negligence, while defendant was 
guilty of the highest degree of negligence where the 
highest degree of care was required.}° 

In New York the Supreme Court'rules that a railroad 
company, which so constructs a farm crossing as to 
leave the space between the rail and the plank of un- 
usual size, and large enough .to take in the foot of a 
horse, is liable for any injury resulting.2° 





! Northern Pac. R. Co. v. Lewis (Cir. Ct. App.), 51 F. 658, 
2? Dean v. A. 4. R. Co., 53 N. W. Rep., 396. 

3p. & R. G. Ry. Co. v. Outealt, 31 Pac. Rep., 177. 
‘Wichita & W. R. Co. v. Fechheimer. 31 Pac. Rep,, 127. 
* Harvey v. G. S. & F. R. Co., 158. E. Rep., 783. 

6 Cobb v. Columbia & G. R. Co., 15 S. E. Rep., 878. 

7 Leavitt v. T. H. & I. Co,, 31. N. E. Rep., 860. 

® Pratt v, Roseland Ry. Co., 24 Att. Rep. 1,027. 

*R. & C. R. Co. v. Huggins (Ga.), 15 S. E. 848. 

oR, & P. R. Co. v. Ludiam, 52 Fed. Rep., 94. 

mR, & C. R. R. Co. v. Huggins, 15S. E. Rep., 848. 

12 Lemon v. P. P. Car Co., 52 Fed. Rep., 262. 

13 Andrews v. C., M., St. P. R. Co., 53 N. W. Rep., 379. 
14 R. & D. R. Co. v. Jefferson, 16S. E., Rep., 69. 

15 Norwood v. R.& G. R. Co., 16S. E. Rep., 4. 

16 Lonergan v. I. C, R. Co., 53 N. W. Rep., 236. 

17 Thayer v. Flint & P. M. R. Co. (Mich.), 53 N. W., 216. 
1 J,., N, A. & C, Ry. Co. v. Stanger, 82 N. E. Rep., 209 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends: 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Chicago & Northwestern, quarterly, 134 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payabie March 23. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal, quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable March 15. 

West Jersey, semi-annual, 344 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 15. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, annual, New York 
City, March 8, A 

Cleveland, Canton & Southern, special, Canton, O., 
March 29. 
“aoe cea & Denver City, annual, Fort Worth, Tex., 

arch 7. 

Malone & St. Lawrence, annual, New York City, 
March 14. 

Missouri Pacific, annual, New York City, March 14. 

Mohawk & Adirondack, annual, New York City, 
March 14. 

New York & New England, annual, Boston, Mass., 
March 15. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western, annual, Jersey 
Citv, N. J., March 9. ; 

Northern Pacific, special, New York City, April 20. 

Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern, annual, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, March 15. : 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, annual, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 11. 

St. Lewis, Iron Mountain & Southern, annual, New 
York City, March 14. 

Sterling Iron & Railway Co., annual, New York City, 
March 7. 

Texas & Pacific, annual, New York City, March 15. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its annual meeting at Cumber- 
land Gap Park, Tennessee, March 21. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, Mass., on the second Wednesday 
of each alternate month, commencing January. 

The Western Railway Club meets at the rooms of the 
Central Traffic Association in the Rookery Building, 
Chicago, on the third Thursday in each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 7:39 p. m. 

The Central Railway Club will meet at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, N.Y.. on the fourth Wednesday of March. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the St. Paul 
Union Station, on the first Saturday of each month, 
except during June, July and August, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets atthe St. Paul Union Station on the Friday fol- 
lowing the second Wednesday of March, June, Septem- 
ber and December, at 2:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New jee on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month, 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, on the third Wed- 
nesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets at 78 La 
Salle street, Chicago, on the first Wednesday in each 
month, at 8p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of SE. Louis meets in the Laclede 
Building, corner Fourth and Olive streets, St. Louis, on 
the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
at its rooms in the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7:30 

. m. 
. The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on the third Thursday in each month at 8 


>, 
’ The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p. m. Semi-monthly 
meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. : 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The 
Association headquarters are at Nos. 63 and 64 Baxter 
Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col.,on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on the second Tuesday 


only. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month, 

The Vontana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 

30 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas meets at 
Wichita, Kan., on the second Wednesday of each month, 
at 7:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers meets 
at the clubhouse, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on the first 
Saturday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minnr., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P, Q., every al- 
ternate Thursday except during the months of June, 
July, August and September. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Dallas meets 
at 803 Commerce street, Dallas, Tex., on the first Friday 
of each month at 4 o’clock p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Tacoma Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
meets in its rooms, 201 Washington Building, Tacoma, 
Wash., on the third Friday in each month, 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 


formal meetings the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m.. 





American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 

Agents. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of this Association 
will be held at Cumberland Gap Park, Four Seasons 
Hotel, Harrogate, Tenn., on Tuesday, March 21. A. J. 
Smith, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of March la paper by G. Bouscaren, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., on “The Restoration of the Cable 
Ends of the Covington & Cincinnati Suspension Bridge” 
was read. 

This bridge was completed in 1867. It has a centre 
span of 1,057 ft. and side spans of 281 ft. each. The cable 
system is composed of two main cablss 12%¢ in. in diam- 
eter, reinforced by 76 inclined stays 2!¢ in. in diameter. 
The anchor chains and cable ends are imbedded in ma- 
sonry laid in cement. In 1891 it was decided to have the 
work examined. The masonry of the anchor walls was 
ashlar faced, with rubble filling laid in Louisville 
cement mixed with lime, and the whole capped with 
large stones jointed with pitch. 

Each main cable consists of seven strands, each con- 
taining 740 iron wires of yy of a square inch sectional 
area. The ultimate strength of one cable was estimated 
at 4,196 net tons. Each cable is wrapped continuously 
with No. 10 wire, the wrapping extending 1 ft. into the 
masonry. From this point the strands diverge and con- 
nect to the anchor chains at 15 ft. back, by 4!¢-in. pins, 
Each of thestrands divides into four parts, each part 
being looped around a cast shoe, through which the pin 
passes. 

The masonry was found to be irregular in quality and 
poorly laid. The mortar in immediate contact with the 
wires was impregnated with iron rust, which formed a 
crust around the wires which was romoved with diffi 
culty. After removal of the rust, the section of the out- 
side wires was found to be considerably reduced, causing 
an estimated loss of one-eighth of the strength of the 
cable. Tests of 12 pieces of wire where they were in the 
best condition showed 2 per cent. average loss of 
strength. 

To restore the strength of the cables there were at- 
tached to each one, four auxiliary iron bars, each 1 x 3 
in. section. These were looped over the ends of the 
pins at the upper ends of the anchor chains, thus giv- 
ing 24 sq. in. of section, and attached to the cables out- 
side the walls. The outer ends of the bars were threaded, 
— the bars made taut by screwing up the nuts upon 

em. 

Thirty collars, 4 x 84 in., were clamped on each cable 
with two bolts of 44 in. diameter. Each collar was 
dressed true on the edges and fitted closely to those ad 
jacent, so as to form a continuous sleeve 10 ft. long over 
the cable. Four5 x 5-in. angle irons, 5 ft. long, with 
bars 1144 x 5in. between, were riveted to the 10 collars 
furthest from the anchor bars, to form a bearing for the 
head block against which the nuts upon the auxiliary 
bars pressed. The head block was made of six steel 
plates, 2 x 13 x 26in., dressed on all faces and assem- 
bled together, breaking joints, and joined by 20 turned 
bolts of 114 in. diameter, with countersunk heads. 


The estimated tensile stress in a clamp bolt was...... 18,000 lbs. 
Aggregate pressure on the diameter of the cable from 
ENE 8 Oe, Ie oan ipieddesdadeddea caxexweccs = 540 tons, 


The frictional resistance from the same on 3% of the 
circumference of the cable, supposing a uniform 
rate of pressure normal to circumference 45 x 0.25 

Se ek. 0 dasddddade. <> caeneashhd tenneeosanee =7401.04 ‘‘ 

The estimated loss of strength of cable was.......... 525 2 

The safe working stress of the auxiliary bars being ¢ 
breaking strength of all........... 120 

Marginal safety of frictional resistance over tension 


“ 


3.34 ** 


The adjustment of the working stress of 10,000 ibs, per 
square inch in the auxiliary bars was determined by the 
measured compression of lead cylinders 2 in. in diameter 
by 3in. long. These were put under each nut and the 
power applied to the wrench measured at the time ofa 
compression of 0.6 in. They were then removed and the 
same power applied to the nut when screwed home, care 
being taken to thoroughly lubricate all the parts. 

To preserve the cables from rust in the future the 
whole of each cable from the lowermost clamp to the end 
is inclosed ina tight wrought-iron casing. The masonry 
was then rebuilt, and the casing filled with paraffine oil. 
The oil used is known as Zone oil, flashing at 350 deg. 
Fahr. This is so penetrating that it was found to be 
steadily escaping and finally appeared at the face of the 
masonry. It was then withdrawn and replaced by 
paraffine wax which melts at 116 deg. Fahr. ‘The work 
was completed in 1892, and has proved effective. 


Association of Engineers of Virginia. 

The annual meeting was held at Roanoke, Va., Feb. 
22. The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: President, Chas. Churchill; Vice-Presidents, J. 
C. Rawa and Prof. J. H. Fitts; Secretary, L. J. Carmait, 
Treasurer, J. , Shick. Directors, Geo. R. Henderson, 
Geo. P. Wood, R. H. Soule, Clarence Coleman, S. G. 
Gaillard, M. E. Yeatman. Directors holding over, Prof. 
D. C. Humphreys. Prof, W. E. Anderson and C. G. Cush- 
man. Mr. René de Saussure read a paper on ‘* The Con- 
struction of Theatres from an Optical Point of View,” 
treating the subject geometrically and determining 
which is the most rational shape to give to the 
different floors of an opera house or an _ assem- 
bly hall, circus, amphitheatre, etc., in order to give 
to every one the best possible view of the stage. 
At the evening session Mr. R. P. C. Sanderson started 
the discussion by reading a paper on ‘ Heating and 
Ventilation.” He recommended a constant supply of 
iresh warm air at 72 deg. or thereabouts, the quantity 
proportionate to the number of persons and gas jets in 
the room aud the pressure greater inside the bui!ding 
than out. This is most nearly fulfilled for dwellings of 
any reasonable size by the hot air furnace, but for Jarger 
buildings steam or bot water systems must be used, 
supplemented with a fan to produce the necessary circu- 
lation of fresh air. 

For the informal meeting of March 15 it was announced 
that the subject would be *‘ Recent Progress in the Sub- 
stitution of Steel for Other Materials in Construction.” 
Discussion to be opened by Mr. Geo. R. Henderson. 


Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

At the regular meeting held in January there were 
22 members present. Col. Latham Anderson was ap- 
pointed a representative to attend a meeting to be held 
the following week to discuss the question of a pro- 
posed ice harbor at Cincinnati. 

Mr. M. D. Burke read a paper on ‘‘Country Roads; 
the Position which their Improvement should Occupy 
in the Internal Development of the United States.” 
After briefly referring to the growing interest being 
taken in the subject of the improvement of the roads of 
the country within the last few years and the benefits 
to be derived therefrom, Mr. Burke outlined a plan of 











organization and the ways and means for carrying it 
out, for a department of public works which should 
have charge of certain of the works now carried on by 
the governiment through its various departments, and 
that one of the division would be that of public roads. 
It would also have direction of the improvement 
of inland water-ways and drainage and _irri- 
gation streams. He would incorporate the coast and 
geodetic survey in this department on public works 
and have a system of trianguiation extended over the 
entire United States, the scheme to embrace the 
planning and execution of al) public works in the land, 
the organization of a corps of United States Engineers 
which shall establish lines for the basis of all official 
surveys and maps and designand direct the execution 
of all works properly belonging to the general govern- 
ment, with the exception of those of a military nature 
or for coast and harbor defense and fortification. 

The part of the organization applying to the location, 
construction and betterment of the roads of the country 
was kept well in view throughout the paper and its 
details clearly set forth. It was proposed that the local 
work be under the direction sf a corps of engineers that 
might be organized in each of the several states, 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Kennedy, Ander- 
son, Schenk, Whinery and Burke. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

A business meeting of the club will be held on Satur- 
day, March 4, 1893, at 8 o’clock p.m. The paper will be 
on ‘Wood Structure and Its Relation to Mechanical 
Purposes,” illustrated by lantern slides by Prof. Joseph 
T. Rothrock. 

A regular meeting was held Feb. 18, 1893, President 
John Birkinbine in the chair; 68 members and visitors 
present. The paper was on ‘“‘ The Baldwin Four-Cylin- 
der Compound Locomotives,” by Mr. S. M. Vauclain, 
illustrated by lantern slides and a model working under 
steam. Descriptions were given of the various types of 
two, three and four-cylinder compound locomotive en- 
zines ; also statistics of the work and economy of the 
Baidwin engine. The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Wilired Lewis, Loss and Christie. 

New England Railroad Club. 

The annual meeting of the Club will be held at the 
United States Hote}, Boston, Wednesday, March 8, 1893, 
at 7:30 p.m. The subject for discussion will be: ‘* Air 
Brakes, with Special Reference to Their Application to 
the Front Wheels of a Locomotive.” 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

This body met last week in Montreal, together with 
the Associations of Mining Engineers of Nova Scotia 
and of the Province of Quebec. ‘These bodies held sepa- 
rate simuitaneous sessions and also joint sessions. 





PERSONAL. 


—Ex-Senator John H. Reagan and Messrs. L. L. 
Foster and W. R. McLean have been reappointed Rail- 
road Commissioners of Texas. 

—Governor Jones, of Aiabama, has appointed Gen. 
James T. Holtzclaw, State Railroad Commissioner, to 
7 _ vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Levi W. 

awler. 


—Mr. John C, Jacobs, who was Superintendent of the 
Amboy Division of the Illinois Central for a period of 
over 40 years, died on Feb. 27 at his home in Amboy, 
after a brief illness. 


—Mr. W. D. Sherwood, Master of Transportation, and 
Mr. David J. Morris, Chief Train Dispatcher, of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, have resigned and will engage in 
railroad work in Mexico. : 


—Mr. Morgan W. Torrence who, some years ago, was 
Division Superintendent of the New York Central & 
Hudson River road, died at his home in East Aurora, N. 
J., on Feb. 19, aged 66 years. 


—Mr. E. Holbrook, who for the past twovand a half 
years has been Superintendent of the Pittsburgh divis- 
ion of the Baltimore & Ohio, has, it is stated, resigned 
that position, taking effect March 1. 


—Mr. R. C. Hoffman, who bas been Vice-President of 
the railroads of the Seaboard Air Line route for several 
years, has been elected President of the Seaboard & 
Roanoke, the Raleigh & Gaston and the Carolina Cen- 
tral, to succeed the late Mr. John M. Robinson. 


—Mr. Richard Olney, who is to be Attorney General 
under the new administration of President Cleveland, 
is Advisory Counsel of the Boston & Maine, and also 
General Eastern Counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. He is about 58 years old. 


—Mr. J. Q. Van Winkle, Superintendent of the Term- 
inal Railroad Association, of St. Louis, has resigned and 
becomes General Superintendent of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, of which road he was 
formerly General Agent at St. Louis and Division 
Superintendent at Indianapolis, 


—Mr. Donald Allen, who recently resigned as General 
Manager of the Pecos Valley road in New Mexico, has 
been succeeded by Mr. J. M. Miller, who was formerly 
Chief Clerk to General Manager Grant of the Texas 
& Pacific, Mr. Allen was Division Superintendent of 
the Houston & Texas Central before his connection with 
the Pecos Valley road. 


—M. Van Rysselberghe, the celebrated electrician, is 
dead. He was originally a Professor at the School of 
Navigation at Ostend, and in 1836 was appoined electro- 
technical adviser to the Belgian Government, M. 
Rysselberghe is known by his invention of the meteoro- 
graph, and by his discovery of the system of employing 
tetegraph lines for telephonic communication, as well as 
for the transmission of telegraphic dispatches, 


—Mr. Thomas Henry Bates died of hemorrhages in 
Denver, Feb. 21. He was born in Booneville, Oneida 
County, N. Y., in 1826. He was resident engineer of the 
Erie Canal at Utica, N. Y., was a division engineer dur- 
ing the construction of the Union Pacific, and was chief 
assistant engineer under Trenor W. Park in building 
the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, At the 
time of his death he was Secretary to W. A. Hamill, 
Railroad Commissioner of Colorado. 


—Mr. John L. Woodruff, of Westfield, Mass., Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Northampton Division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was 
badly injured near the abore named town on 
Feb. 21, while running a snow plow. Mr. Wood- 
ruff was in the cupola of the plow and was struck 
by a plank which the plow ripped up at acrossing. The 
injury was a compound fracture of the right leg and will 
= Mr. Woodruff to his house for three moths at 
east. 
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—Col. Richard Vose, the well known manufacturer of 
car springs, died at Nyack, N. Y., Feb. 25. He was born 
at Whitesboro, N. Y., in 1830, and when 24 years old was 
appointed Superintendent of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Metallic Car Spring Co., of New York. In 
1868 he established the firm of Vose, Dinsmore & Co., 
and in 1876 its business was transferred to the National 
Car Spring Co., of which he was elected President. He 
invented improvements in car springs and amassed a 
large fortune. 


—Mr. Charlies Parsons last week tendered his resig- 
nation as President of the New York & New Enygland, 
to take effect on March 14 next, the date of the annual 
meeting. The resignations of Mr. Charles Parsons, Jr., 
and three other directors of the Board who were in 
sympathy with Mr. Parsons, were also tendered at the 
same time. Mr. Parsons became President of the New 
York & New Engiand a year ago this March at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders. 


—Mr. George C. Lord, ex-President of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, died on Feb. 23 at his home in Newton, 
Mass. Mr. Lord was born in Kennebunk, Me., in 1823. 
In 1866 he became connected with the Boston & Maine 
railroad as a director, and was elected President in 1881. 
He held the office till 1889, when he resigned. Mr. Lord 
was a director in the Worcester & Nashua railroad, the 
York Harbor & Beach railroad, the John Hancock Fire 
Insurance Co., and in several other institutions. 


—Superintendent A. B,. Newell, of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, has been transferred from the 
Franklin to the Western division, relieving D. G. Sutfin, 
who succeeds J. B. Meyer as agent at Chicago and En- 
glewood. the latter having resigned. Mr. H. A. Worces- 
ter has been appointed Superintendent of the Lansing 
division. Mr. A. B. Newell is a son of President 
Newell, and Superintendent Worcester is a son of Vice- 
President Worcester. Both began their railroad career 
as assistant trainmasters. Mr. Newell became Division 
Superintendent a year ago. 


—Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., was elected General 
Manager of the Terminal Railroad Associaticn of St. 
Louis at a meeting of the directors last week. Dr. 
Taussig, President and General Manager of the com- 
pany, has resigned the latter office and Mr. Rainsey will 
assume the duties of the position on April 1, when his 
resignation as General Manager of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis takes effect. He has 
already resigned as President of the Dayton & Union 
and Peoria & Pekin Union roads and as Vice-President 
of the Indianapolis Union lines, operated by the Big 
Four company. 

—Mr. Walter R. Woodford, whose resignation as 
General Superintendent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
has already been reported, has been appointed General 
Manager of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, succeed- 
ing Mr. Oscar Townsend, of Cleveland, resigned. The 
control of this road was formerly held by the Chamber- 
lain estate of Cleveland, but has recently been pur- 
chased by a New York syndicate. As stated last week, 
Mr. Woodford has been connected with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie for over 10 years, and has been Purchasing 
Agent, Assistant General Manager and for the last few 
years General Superintendent. 


' —Mr. J. Q. Van Winkle, General Superintendent of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Mr. Van Winkle was 
formerly superintendent of the St. Louis Division of the 
road. Mr. Chauncey J. Stedwell, Superintendent of the 
Michigan Division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, has resigned. Mr. Stedwell was for a num- 
ber of years in charge of the Cleveland Division, being 
transferred to the Indianapolis Division about a year ago, 
and thence to the Michigan Division. He is succeeded 
by Superintendent S. T. Blizzard, late of the Sandusky 
Division. which has been placed in charge of Superin- 
tendent Thomas Reynolds, of the Indianapolis Division. 


—Mr. Robert S. Stevens, who died in Attica, N. Y., 
Feb. 23, was actively engaged in the development of the 
Southwest, particularly in the construction of many im- 

ortant railroad systems in Missouri, Kansasand Texas. 

Je went to Kansas beforethe war to practice law, and 

soon after he became interested in the construction of 
railroads, chief of which was the building of the Hanni- 
bal & St. Joseph road. One of his most notable achieve- 
ments was the victory he secured as General Manager 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in obtaining right of 
way through Indian Territory to Texas in opposition 
from two other competing lines. Colonel Stevens was 
the founder of Denison, Tex. He was President of the 
Denison & Pacific, and the line to Gainesville was built 
in 1872 under his supervision. He also built the Deni 
son & Southeastern to Whitewright. 


—Mr. Edward B. Wall has been detailed for duty as 
Assistant to the First Vice-President of the Pennsy!]- 
vania lines west of Pittsburgh, with office at Chicago. 
He will have charge of the general interests of these 
lines (excepting traffic) at that point. Mr. Wall has been 
connected with the motive power department of the 
Pennsylvania lines since 1876,in which year he was 
graduated at the Stevens Institute of Technology. He 
served for three years as an apprentice in the Pennsyl- 
vania shops at Altoona and was afterward for a few 
years Material Inspector and Car Designer at the same 
shops. He has been Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the southwest lines of the Pennsylvania Co. since 1883, 

Mr. Wall has contributed very greatly to improve- 
ment in railroad practice, not only by his own work, 
but as a member of the Master Car Builders’ and Master 
Mechanics’ Associations, where he has long stood among 
the leaders. His singular ability in administration has 
long been recognized by those who have watched his 
career closely, and he has now got to a place where it 
will count. 


—Mr, Allen Manvel, President of the Atchison, To- 

eka & Santa Fe Railroad, died at San Diego, Cal,, Feb. 
24, of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. His death comes 
as a shock, for although it has been known to many for 
a good while that his health was impaired, it was not 
supposed that his life was in immediate danger. We 
are much in the habit of hearing of men killing them- 
selves by work; but this is a clear case, if there ever 
was one, of a man having died of an intense devotion 
to a great responsibility which he had voluntarily as- 
sumed. It is probably literally true that Mr. Manvel 
worked himself to death. He and his iinmediate friends 
had realized his danger, and a little less than a year ago 
he took a short trip to Europe with the hope that rest 
and change might restore him to health, On his return, 
although his’ health was somewhat improved, it was 
apparent thatit was by no means restored, but he plung-d 
immediately into the intricate and wearisome details of 


management of the great railroad system of which he 
was the head. Early in January he went to New York 
on official business and took a severe cold which inten- 
sified his disease, and which was no doubt the imme- 
diate cause of his death, About a month ago he went to 
Southern California with his wife and two of his daugh- 
ters, expecting that the mild climate and rest might 
restore him to health or at least prolong his life. 
Unfortunately, it was too late, and he died at the Coro- 
nado Beach Hotel last Friday. 

Elected to the presidency of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Sant Fe Railroad Company in 1889, Mr. Manvel found 
himself in charge of the largest railroad system in the 
world. It was a system of great possibilities, but at 
that time very much embarrassed in its affairs. and need- 
ing the strong hand and the steady brain of a capable 
and able man, such as Mr. Manvel was. It did not seem 
possible that he could grasp and master the situation, 
but he did, and in a few months from his accession to 
the presidency he was as familiar with it as if he had 
spent years in its service. His most striking character- 
istic was absolute devotion to his duty. He seemed to 
have no thought but for the welfare of the great prop- 
erty intrusted to his management. He forgot himself 
in his desire to advance the prosperity of the stockhold- 
ers for whom he regarded himself as a trustee, and it may 
almost be said of him that with full knowledge that his 
life was being sacrificed he refused to abandon his post 
or the work which he deemed necessary to the full and 
proper performance of his duties. 

Mr. Manvel was only fifty-six years old at his death. 
He rose from the foot of the ladder; and his career is a 
most inspiring one to all who believe that merit can 
win success, His nature was gentle and unostenta 
tious, but at the same time resolute, courageous and 
even aggressive when occasion demanded. He never 
sought popularity, but he gained what is much better, 
the respect, configence and affection of his associates 
and of all who were brought in contact with him. 
He will be missed not only in railroad circles, but’ by 
his many devoted friends who will not soon forget his 
kind heart, his ready hand and his strong, weil-poised 
intellect. ‘ 

The following brief outline of Mr. Manvel’s career is 
gathered from the published accounts: He was born in 
Alexander, Genesee County, N. Y., in 1837. His father 
was anurseryman. Young Manvel received a common- 
schooleducation. When he was sixteen years old he 
entered a country store and rewained there for five 
years. In 1859 he went to Chicago and entered the em- 
ploy of the Rock Island Railroad, as a clerk to the pur- 
chasing agent. Eventually he was made Purchasing 
Agent and Assistant Superintendent of the roaa and 
finally Superintendent. In this position he remained 
until May, 1881, when he went to the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba as Assistant General Manager of 
the Manitoba Railroad. In 1887 he was elected First 
Vice-President and Manager of the road, in which posi- 
tion he remained until he went to the Atchison, in 1889. 

President J. J, Hill, of the Great Northern, says of Mr. 
Manvel: “He was one of the most active, industrious 
and devoted men I have ever met, and his capabilities 
were phenomenal. He was a man who had come up 
over all the steps in the ladder, and he knew all of the 
details, of the business, from tne lowest position to the 
highest. He applied himself zealously to the minutest 
details and not an incident connected with the road or a 
detail in its management escaped his observation. It 
was this close observation and application to business 
which, in my opinion, brought on his untimely death.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Alleghany & Kinzua.—The following officers were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of this company: S. S. 
Bullis, President; M. W. Barse, Vice-President, and J. 
E. Rooney, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Baltimore & Lehigh.--The road is now being operated 
by the Baltimore Forwarding & Railroad Co. The present 
officers are as follows: J. H. Miller, President; W. R. 
Crumpton, General Manager; I. W. Troxell, Chief Engi- 
neer; James Cunningham, Superintendent of Motive 
Power; J.Summerfield Bull, Acting Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent and Acting Purchasing Agent, and W. F, 
Hanna, Master of Transportation, all with office at Bal- 
timore. 


Burlington & Southwestern.—The incorporators of 
this company, recently chartered in North Carolina, are: 
W. L. Holt, C. E. McLean, C. C. Townsend, J. H. Holt, 
Jr., J. W. Menefee, E. S. Parker, J. A. Turrentine, J. D. 
Kernodle, J. R. Ireland, R. A. Freeman, M. B. Wharton, 
L. A. Williamson and J. LL. Scott, Jr. The headquarters 
are at Burlington, N. C. 


Camden & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting held in 
Camden, N. J., the following officers and directors were 
elected: Directors, George B. Roberts, William L. EI- 
kins, Henry D. Welsh, Thomas H. Dudley, Richard D. 
Barclay, William C. Houston, William Bettle, E. E. 
Read, Sr., William C. Dayton, Crawford Miller, Enoch 
A. Doughty, John B. Hay and Samuel Rea. Officers: 
President, George B. Roberts; Vice-President, William 
J. Sewell: Secretary, James R. McClure; Treasurer, 
Robert W. Smith. 


Central Elevated of Chicago.—The following have 
been elected officers of the company: President, George 
E. Adams; Vice-President, David Kelly; Executive 
Committee, W. E. Hale, Chairman; Owen F, Aldis, 
George E. Adams, E. R. Bliss, C. Norman Fay, E. M. 
Fowler, B. A. Eckhart, all of Chicago. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois—The General Superin- 
tendent announces the following changes: F. L. Cor- 
wip appointed Superintendent of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & St. Louis Divisions, with office at Danville, 
Ill, vice R. G. Mathews, resigned ; Godfrey Warren, 
appointed Trainmaster, with office at Dearborn Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—A. S. Miller, Chief 
Clerk, has been appointed Acting General Passenger 
and Freight Agent, in place of H. B. Dunham, resigned. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—J. G. 
Van Winkle has been appointed General Superintendent 
of this company, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

On March 1 the jurisdiction of Thomas Reynolds, 
Superintendent of the Indianapolis Division, was ex- 
tended over the Sandusky Division, with headquarters 
at Bellefontaine, O. 

S. T. Blizzard has been transferred to the Michigan 
Division, as Superintendent, vice C. J. Stedwell, re- 
signed, headquarters at Wabash, Ind. 

The appointment of E. M. Neel, Trainmaster of the St. 





Louis Division, as Superintendent of that division, vice 
A. G. Wells, is announced, 





Oscar G. Murray’s title hereafter will be Vice-Presi 
dent and General Manager. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—H. B. Dunham, 
who recently resigned as General Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent of the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, has 
been appointed to a similar position on this road, suc- 
ceeding W. A. Mills, who has been appointed Assistant 
to the President, C. C. Waitt. 


Detroit Fort Street Union Depot Co.—John E, Smith, 
Superintendent, has been appointed Purchasing Agent 
0. ra company, and alsoof the Union Terminal Asso- 
ciation. 


Great Northern.-—-W. B. Green, Superintendent of the 
Kalispell Division has resigned, and P. I. Welles, form- 
erly trainmaster, succeeds him as Superintendent, with 
headquarters at Kalispell, Mont. 


Illinois Central.—The office of Superintendent of Ter- 
minais at New Orleans has been abolished. The duties 
of the position have been added to those of Superintend- 
ent O. M. Dunn. W. Higgins, who has been Superin- 
tendent of Terminals, will be transferred to Chicago. 


Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission.—John 
W. Yantis, of Shelbyville, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the commission. For the last four years he has 
been a member of the State Board of Equalization. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The following 
changes have been announced: D. G. Sutfin appointed 
Agent at Chicago, vice J. B. Meyer, resigned: A. B. 
Newell appointed Superintendent of the Western divi- 
sion, vice D. Sutfin, transferred; A. H. Smit ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Franklin division, vice 
A. B. Newell, transferred; H. A. Worcester appointed 
Superintendent of the Lansing division, vice A. H. Smith, 
transferred. 

C. A. Sheldon has been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Division, with headquarters at 
Elkhart, Ind. This is a newly created office. 


Lehigh Valley.—Alonzo Dolbeer, late Superintendent 
of Motive Power on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, is now in charge of the shops of this road at 
Buffalo, N. Y._ He succeeds V. Blackburn, formerly 
with the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—J. L. Turner, General 
Roadmaster, has resigned, and G. W. Petheron, former- 
ly cf Grand Rapids, Mich., will succeed him, with head- 
quarters at Denison, Tex. 


Monongahela River.—Col. James F. Partridge has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of this road, 
with office at Fairmount, W. Va. 

Monterey & Fresno.—We have received the following 
list of directors: A. W. Jones, President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. A. Greene, Vice-President, Monterey, Cal.; 
T. Flint, Bank of Hollister, and W. Palmtag, Farm- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Bank. both of Hollister, Cal.; Al- 
exander Gordon, Farmer’s Bank, and C. L. Walter, First 
National Bank, Fresno, Cal., and W. J. Hiil, Salinas, 
Cal. Frank P. McCray is Engineer in Chief, Neucleus, 
Building, San Francisco; H. A. Greene is General Man- 
ager, Monterey, Cal. . 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—S. H. Wenck has 
been appointed Freight Claim Agent, in charge of the 
Freight Claim Department, with office at 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York City. H.S. Burgesser has been re- 
lieved of the charge of that department. 


North Bend & Kettle \Creek.—The incorporation of 
this company was notel last week. The directors are: 
F, A. Blackwell, Driftwood, Pa., President, and William 
Howard, A. P. Perley and L. W. Sanders, Williamsport; 
L. R. Gleason, Canton; I. W. Gleason, Gleasonton, and 
Charles Gleason, Driftwood, Pa. j 


Pecos Valley.—President J. J. Hagerman, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., gives notice that Donald Allen having 
resigned as General Manager the office has been 
abolished. Jefferson N.Miller has been appointed General 
Superintendent, with headquarters at Eddy, N. Mex. 


* Pennsylvania.—The following changes have been 
made in the officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, taking effect from March 1 
formerly Third Vice-President, has been elected Second 
Vice-President, vice J. N. DuBarry, deceased. He is to 
have general supervision of the Treasury, Accounting 
and Insurance Departments. Charles E. Pugh, formerly 
General Manager, has been elected Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, having charge, under the direction of the First 
Vice-President, of the Transportation Department. He 
will also assist the First Vice-President in matters con- 
nected with the Passenger and Freight Departments, 
and also in questions arising with competing lines. He 
willalso have general supervision of all construction 
work. Theodore N. Ely, formerly General Superintend- 
ent Motive Power, has been appointed Chief of Motive 
Power, having general supervision of the Motive Power 
Department of the Pennsylvania. All plans for loco- 
motives, rolling and floating equipment will be sub- 
mitted to him by the General Manager for his 
approval as_ standard. He will be assisted b 
a General Superintendent of Motive Power wit 
headquarters at Altoona, Pa., but no appointment 
has as yet been made to fill this vacancy. S. M. Prevost, 
formerly General Superintendent of Transportation, has 
been appointed General Manager, having charge of the 
operations of the Transportation Department. The 
office of Assistant Chief Engineer has been abolished, 
and Joseph T. Richards, formerly Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer, has been appointed Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way, having charge of all bridges, etc., on the various 
lines of the Pennsylvania, and he will personally inspect 
them. He will also assist the General Manager in all 
matters pertaining to maintenance of way. The office of 
Assistant to Second Vice-President has been abolished, 
and Joseph U. Crawford, formerly Assistant to Second 
Vice-President, has been appointed Engineer of Branch 
Lines, his duties being to assist Samuel Rea, Assistant 
to President, who will have charge of the promotion 
and construction of new lines of railroad in which the 
Pennsylvania may be interested. J. B. Hutchinson. for- 
merly Superintendent Maryland Division, P. W. & B. 
R. R. has been appointed General Superintendent Trans- 
portation, having charge of the distribution of the car 
equipment. E. F. Brooks, formerly Assistant Engineer, 
New York Division, is made Superintendent Maryland 
Division, P. W. & B. R, R. 

L. H. Barker. Engineer Maintenance of Way of the 
Philadelphia & Erie Division, has been transferred to 
the New Jersey Division, to succeed E. F. Brooks, 
promoted. 

Pennsylvania & Northwestern.—The annual meeting 
was held in Philadelphia this week. The officers 
elected were: Edward J. Berwind, of Philadelphia, 


John P, Green, 
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President; Directors, H. A. Berwind, John H, Converse, 
Aaron Fries. Stephen Greene, John Reilly and Samuel 
J. Lewis. Frank S. Lewis is Secretary and Treasurer 
of the company. 


Perry County.—The office of General Superintendent, 
made vacant by the resignation of F'. K. Holtzinger, has 
been abolished. President C. H. Smiley, of New Bloom- 
field, Pa., will act as General Manager, and S. H. Beck, 
Agent at New Bloomfield, Pa., will be Assistant Mana- 
ger. 

Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon.—At the annual meeting 
the following directors were elected: Jacob Geib, L. S. 
McKallip, James M. Bailey, J. D. Nicholson, P. F. 


Schuchman, James R. Redman, F. B, Strunz, Charles | }, 


Zugsmith, H. T. Morris and J. M.Conroy. Walter Chess 
was elected President. 


Pittsburgh, Marion & Chicago.—C. H. Smith has 
been appointed General Manager of the road. 


St. John Valley & Riviere du Loup.—The annual 
meeting of the company was held last week at Wood- 
stock, N. B. Geo. F. Baird, W. H. Thorne, James Man- 
chester, H. D. Troop and James Holly were elected di- 
rectors. Mr. Baird is President of the company, and 
David Russell, Secretary. 


Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.—P. E. 
Bock has been appointed Superintendent and W. C. 
Forbess General Freight and Passenger Agent of this 
company, vice A. F. McKay, resigned, with office at 
Weatherford, Tex. 


West Shore.—James Mahar, roadmaster on the Mo- 
hawk section of the West Shore railroad, has resigned, 
and will engage in the contracting business in Amster- 
dam, N. Y. Mr. Mahar has been roadmaster about 10 
years, and superintended the construction of about 30 
mniles of the road. He will be succeeded by J. H. Sum- 
mer, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—C. A. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent in charge of the operat- 
ing and Engineering departments of this road, taking 
effect from March 1. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Aberdeen & West End.—This compary will construct 
at once a branch road from its main ijine at West End, 
in Moore County, N. C., running about five miles in the 
direction of Carthage, the county seat. The contracts 
have been let. R.N. Page, of Aberdeen, N.C., is Secre 
tary and Treasurer. 


Aspen & Western.—This road, built by the Colorado 
Coal & Iron Co., has been acquired by the Crystal River 
road, owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
The road was opened in 1888 and is 13 miles long, ex- 
. tending from Carbondale, Col., tothe Thompson Creek 
mines. The Crystal River road is builcing from Carbon- 
dale and will be about 30 miles long when completed. 


Atlantic Coast & Gulf.—This company has_ been 
recently organized in Florida, and a charter will soon 
be applied for to build a road from a point near Cape 
Canaveral, in Brevard County, through Osceola, Polk, 
Hillsboro and Manatee counties to a point on the Gulf 
Coast near Terra Ceia Island. The officers are: Eugene 
Ellery, President; Wm. Van Fleet, Vice-President and 
Secretary, and Richard R. Foote, Treasurer, of Canav- 
eral, Fla. . 


Baltimore & Lehigh.—The officers are arranging to 
change the gauge of this line as rapidly as possible, and 
the Work will probably be well under way at the first 
signs of favorable weather. The engineering corps is 
being organized, and as soon as the estimates are pre- 
pared the contracts will be let. The standard gauging 
will be done by the Baltimore Forwarding & Railroad 
Company which now operates the line. 


Blowing Rock & Lenoir,—A charter for this line has 
recently been secured from the North Carolina legisla- 
ture, Edward Jones, of Patterson, N.C., being one of 
the directors. He states that construction will begin in 
the spring from Patterson and Lenoir, northwest to 
Blowing Rock, in Watauga County, N.C. 


Burrard Inlet & Fraser River Valley.—Percy Dick- 
inson, of Tacoma, Wash., who is the contractor for this 
new road, gives the folfowing particulars of the work in 
British Columbia: ‘* The line is toextend from Sumas, 
Wash., to Vancouver, B. C., a distance of about 52 miles. 
Most of the line will be comparatively easy to construct, 
but from Vancouver to a point eight miles east of New 
Westminster there is a good deal of rough ground. It 
is heavily timbered and itis rolling country. We have 
had surveying parties out, but they have been obliged to 
give up work on account of the snow. We are buying 
the right of way now, bowever, and shall proceed as 
rapidly as possible. We hope to finish the line within 
this year. Work mayrun oninto next February, but 
we hope to get through before. We shall work a force 
of about 500 men. All the work is to be done under the 
supervision of the Northern Pacific. There will be a 
2,300 ft. bridge on the line across the Fraser River. We 
shall build the bridge, but shall probably procure the 
material from the Dominion Bridge Co., of Montreal. 
The entire cost of the line will be fully $1,000,000.” 


Cape May.—The projectors of this road announce that 
their surveyors, under the direction of Casper W. Halnes, 
Chief Engineer in charge, are surveying the route from 
Landisville south and southeast to Cape May, N. J., and 
expect to have the line ready for the beginning of active 
of work early in March. The connection the new road 
with the Philadelphia & Reading is made at Landis- 
ville, and the route to Cape May from that point, 41 
miles, it is said, makes the total distance 74 miles, 
against 81 by the West Jersey. The contract calls for 
the completion of the line within two months after be- 
ginning of work. Logan M. Bullitt, 131 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, is the chief projector. 


Central Ontario.—Application has been recently 
made to the Dominion Parliament now in session for a 
subsidy for a proposed extension of this line from its 
present terminus at Coe Hill to Bancroft, Ont., a dis- 
tance of about 17 miles. No dufinite information is 
given concerning the building of this extension by 
the officers, except that they do not expect to do any 
work on the line this year. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The newspaper story 
published last week that surveys were being made for 
an extension from Shelbyville across [Illinois to St. 
Louis, and that work on the line would begin immedi- 
ately, is denied by the officers, who state that the report 
is wholly without foundation, 





Creede & Gunnison Short Line.—The charter of this 
road was filed at Denver last week. The directors are 
B. F. Kelly, J. G. McConnell, E. W. Hurlburt, Frank 
Skinner, C. C. Hard and C. A. King, of Creede, Col. Mr. 
McConnell is President, and B. F. Kelly, of Creede, Gen- 
eral Manager. The project has been previously described 
in these columns. Preliminary surveys have been made 
by C. A. King, zrom Creede, Col., to the various mines. 


Dutham & Charlotte.—The incorporators of this 

company, now applying for a charter in North Carolina, 
are J.S. Carr, W. M. Morgan, W. A. Guthrie and T. L. 
Peay, of Durham, N.C. The company intends building 
a road through the counties of Durham, Chatham, 
Moore, Montgomery, Stanley, Cabarrus and Mecklen 
urg. 
Georges Valley.—The grading has been resumed 
near Warren, Me., by the contractor, James Mitchell, of 
Bucksport, Me. The pile bridge across the George’s 
River in Warren, Me., is now being built by J. W. 
Watts, of Thomaston, Me., who has the contract for all 
the bridge work. The road is to extend from a junction 
with the Maine Central north to Union, Me., eight 
miles, and will be completed by Sept. 1 next. I. C. 
Thurston, of South Union, Me., is President. 


Giadeville.—A contract for building the road has been 
let to P. J. Millett. The road will be buiit from a con- 
nection with the Louisville and Nashville. near Norton, 
Va., south via Dorchester to Wise C. H., Va. The road 
wil] be seven miles in length. E. M. Fulton, of Wise, C. 
H. is President 


La Faye:te, Vermillion & Gulf.—T, H. Leslie. of 
Stuttgart, Ark., of the Stuttgart & Arkansas River 
road, has offered to build during this year a road from 
Abbeville, La., to La Fayette, to be known under the 
above name, if a tax is voted by the town of Abbeville 
and the parish of Vermillion, La. 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming.—The right of way is 
said to have been secured for this road through the 
Marquette mining region in Northern Michigan, and the 
directors announce that the contract for building the 
line will be let in March. The company will build a line 
17 miles long from Presque Isle Harbor, just north of 
Marquette, through Ishpeming and Negaunee, reaching 
most of the iron mines. Anton G. Hodenpyl, James M. 
Barnett, John H. K. Burgwin, J. C. Holt, of New York 
and Grand Rapids, and George W. Hayden, of Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., are the incorporators and directors. The 
surveys have been made by A. J* Wenzell, Chief Engi- 
neer. 


Louisville & Vashville.—The Log Mountain Branch, 
recently referred to, leaves the Cumberland Valley 
Branch of this road just across Cumberland River from 
Wasioto, Ky., and extends in a southeasterly direction 
up Big Clear Creek to the cannel coal property of the 
Log Mountain Coal, Coke & Timber Co., a distance 
of 11.9 miles. The contract for the graduation, ma- 
sonry and trestling has been awarded to Joseph Coyne 
& Co., of Louisville, the work to be completed by Aug. 
15, 1893. Most of the work is easy, but some heavy 
bluff work will be encountered. On two of the miles 
there will be 13 bridges, with from 40 ft. to 100 ft. spans. 
The maximum grades are 66 ft. to the mile and the max- 
imum curves 16 deg., made necessary on account of a 
crooked gorge which the line has to pass through. C., 
QO. Bradford of Louisville, is Chief Engineer of Con- 
struction. 


Midland Tennessee & Georgia.—J. T, Crass, of De- 
catur, Ala., is reported to have a contract for a large 
amount of work on this line. It is understood that the 
contract includes repair work on the 34 miles of road 
already built from Booneville, Tenn., south to Alabama 
state line, and also the extension from Booneville, north 
to Shelbyville, Tenn., which was surveyed and partly 
graded a few years ago. This company is a reorgani- 
zation of the old Decatur, Chesapeake & Nashville. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—It was expected that 
the track laying on the new line to Houston, Tex., 
would be completed Feb. 27, atemporary bridge having 
been completed Jast week over White Oak Bayou, the last 
bridge to be built on the new branch. The junction will 
be made at a point about 12 miles west of Houston, and 
it is said that trains will be running over the line from 
Hannibal to Houston on Aprill. Most of the stations 
are already built and some of the side tracks in the 
yard at Houston are laid. The length of the new line is 
76 miles long from Boggy Tank east to Houston, which 
was the eastern terminus of the old branch? 


Monterey & Fresno.—A meeting of the citizens was 
held in the town of Fresno, Cal., some days ago to con- 
fer with the projectors of the line, who have asked for a 
subsidy of $75,000 from Fresno County. They state that 
they have been assured that $50,000 would be subscribed 
tothe stock in Monterey County and in San Benito 
County. The people of Fresno, however, want some 
guarantee that the road, if built, will not be leased to 
the Southern Pacific. The projectors say that the pre- 
liminary survey has been completed for about 100 miles 
of the line. An engineering party of 15 men is now sur- 
veying in the mountains. Theroute for the proposed 
road is from the port of Monterey easterly through the 
towns of Salinas, San Juan and Hollister to Fresno, 
Cal., about 150 miles. The only important iron bridge 
will be across the Salinas River, and three short tunnels 
will be necessary. A depth of 30 ft. of water at low tide 
can be secured at Monterey by building a 1,600-ft. 
wharf. H. A. Greene, of Monterey, Cal., is the General 
Manager. 


Nevada Southern.—Grading on the first division of 30 
miles from Goffs, west of The Needles, Cal., to Manvel 
Junction has been completed, and all the rails are on the 
ground. The company has ordered passenger cars 
and will use the freight cars of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for the present. No motive power has yet. been 
ordered ; one train a day will be run. Surveyors are 
locating a route through New York mining district 
toward Ivanpagh, and this line will be built this year. 
The company has a contract with one mine at Manvel 


for 100 tons of ore a day, and a tonnage of 531 tons a day 


has been estimated as the present outlook. 


Newport & Sherman’s Valley.—The local papers 
report that negotiations are pending looking toward 
the changing of the gauge of this road from 3 ft. to 
standard. The company now operates about 29 miles of 
road from Newport, Pa., to New Bloomfield, the entire 
line having been completed in the last three years. 


New Roads.—J. J. Hines, of Riverdale, N. C., is the 
chief projector of the proposed road from Swansboro 
northeast to Riverdale, N.C., to connect with the At- 
lantic & North Carolina road, the distance being about 
25 miles. The country between these townsis level, and 
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the only important stream is White Oak River, about 
400 ft. wide. with marshes of perhaps a quarter of a mile 
on either side. 

The Texas State Board of Penitentiaries is building a 
narrow gauge road about five miles long from Hunts- 
ville, Tex , southeast to alumber tract, and it is expected 
to have it in operation early in May. The line may be 
extended in the near future to connect with the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fé. 


New York, Chicago & St, Louis.—Within a few 
weeks a junction will be made between the main line of 
this road and the old main line of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern at Dunkirk, N. Y., and the company 
will then use the old Lake Shore track between Dun- 
kirk and Silver City, 10 miles, as a double-track line. 
At present the only train running over this old track is 
a way freight. All the other trains of the Lake Shore 


& Michigan Southern are run over the new cut-off built . 


last year, called the Silver City & Dunkirk. 


North Carolina Roads.—Bills have been introduced 
in the state legislature to incorporate the following 
roads: Neuse River & Swansborough; Columbia, Char- 
lotte & Winston; Polk County; Durham & Siler; Blow- 
ing Rock & Lenoir; Charlotte, Troy & Sanford; Western 
North Carolina & Atlantic; Rutherford & Polk County, 
and Elizabeth & Pasquotank and the Burlington & 
Southwestern, to build a road from a point on the North 
Carolina Railroad in Alamance County to a point on the 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. 


Northeastern Elevated (Philade!lphia).—The city 
board of highway supervisors of Philadelphia have 
authorized the company to break ground for the work 
on Front street between Market and Vine streets and 
the contract for the foundations for the road between 
these streets will be let at once. 


Ohic Southern.—The contractors are reported to 
have completed the grading for nearly 30 miles from 
Springfield, northwest toward Lima, O. The entire dis- 
tance between these points is 60 miles. President Saul 
spent some time at Lima recently arranging for the 
terminals of the road at that point, and as soon as that 
matter is settled the work will be more actively pushed. 


Perry County.—A branch three or four miles long 
will probably be built within the next few months from 
Landisburg, Pa., to the Warm Springs summer resort, 
recently purchased by a Philadelphia syndicate. It is 
elso said that the main line will be continued from Lan- 
disburg scuthwest to connect with the Cumberland 
Valley near Newville, Pa., the extensitn to be by way of 


Doubling Gap in the Blue Mountains and Cloverdale - 


Lithia Springs. 

Roanoke, Fincastle & Clifton Forge,—The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Company is said to have made 
a proposition that if the city of Roanoke, Va., would 
subscribe $100,000 to the capital stock of the above com- 
pany, the Chesapeake & Ohio would construct a road 
from Salisbury, on the Richmond & Allegany division, 
southwest to Roanoke, abcut 25 miles. The city coun- 
cil will probably order a town election, but there is 
some opposition to voting the subsidy. Joseph T. En- 
gleby, of Roanoke, is President. : 


St. Louis Terminal.—This company has been organ- 
nized to build an extension of the Belt Line of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Co. through the city 
of St. Louis, Mo. The route of the proposed road was 
explained to the city council of St. Louis last week by 
Major C. C. Rainwater, President of the company, and 
it. is expected that the necessary ordinances will be 
readily granted. 


Santa Fe, Prescott & Phaonix.—aA recent report of 
the progress of the construction work on the northern 
section of the line states that with favorable weather 
the work will be completed to Prescott early in April, 
the latter town being about 80 miles south of Ash Fork, 
Ariz.,on the Atlantic & Pacific. The greater part of 
the grading south to Phoenix, which is nearly 200 miles 
from Ash Fork, will probably be completed in 1893, 


Seattle & Northwestern.—The incorporation of this 
company in Washington was briefly noted last week. 
The chief local projectors are John Leary and Judge 
Thomas Burke, of Seattle, Wash. As already stated, 
the route is from Seattle in a northeasterly direction to 
a connection with the Great Northern near Evorett, 
Wash. Mr. Leary told a reporter that it was intended 
to begin work in the summer and complete the road 
during the year. ‘It will be about 60 miles long and 
will pass through the Cherry Valley country. It will 
shorten the Great Northern’s present line about 30 miles. 
We ‘have had two surveys made. One survey was 
made northeast from Ballard and the other around 
Lake Washington. 


Shelton Southwestern.—About eight miles of this 
line is now in operation from Shelton, Wash., and bids 
have been asked for the clearing and grading of two 
miles additional, including some heavy work, and the 
rails will be laid for this distance as soon as the grading 
is tinished. The names of the officers are as follows: 
John Snyder. President; Anthony J. Hayward, Vice- 
President: Edwin E. Crowell, Secretary, and Charles S. 
Crowell, ‘l'reasurer, all of Shelton, Wash. 


Southern Pacific.—Chief Engineer Hood states that 
600 men have been at work on the Coast extension all 
through the winter south of Santa Margarita, Cal., and 
he says that the present force will be largely increased 
or doubled in a few weeks. Mr. Hood says that no 
estimate can be made of the time when the division will 
be completed, but that it witl certainly not be this year. 
The section on which the contractors are now working 
is the first 16 miles from Santa Margarita to San Luis 
Obispo, which includes considerable tunnel work. 


Tacoma, Lake Park & Columbia River.—J. D. 
Miller, Secretary of the road, is on his way to New York 
City to arrange for the issue of bonds to extend the 
line toward the Columbia River. The most of the stock 
is owned by William Bailey, of 45 Broadway, New York 
who, it is said, has about completed the necessary ne- 
gotiations for placing the bonds, The road will be built 
through the Cowlitz Pass to some point, not yet de- 
cided, on the Columbia. The line to the Columbia River 
will be about 140 miles long and will cost $20,000 a 
mile. The first work which will be done, however, will 
be to place heavy rails on the line from Center street, 
Tacoma, Wash., to Spanaway Lake. Active operations 
will likely be begun during the approaching season. 


Tampa & Northern.—A charter has been applied for 
by this company, which proposes to build a road from 
Tampa northeast to Owensboro, a distance of about 40 
miles. James H. Neff is President; N. b. Baker, Vice- 
President, and D. L. Powe, Secretary and Treasurer, of 





Tampa, Fla. 
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Texas Central.—Various propositions have been | of the operation of the Philadelphia & Reading, lessee 


made to the directors for a branch tothe Thurber coal 
fields in Erath County, Tex., and they now have the 
building of such a line under consideration. Nodefinite 
action has yet been taken, but it is thought that the 
line will be built this year. Two surveys have been 
made, one from Mt. Airy, seven miles west of Dublin, 
Tex., to Thurber, a distance of 32 miles, and one from 
Dublin to Thurber, a distance of 37 miles. A survey is 
now being made from Alexander, nine miles east of 
Dublin, through Stephenville, the county seat of Erath 
County, to Thurber, which will be about 40 miles long. 


Texas & Gulf.—L. W. Lloyd, of Marshall, Texas, one 
of the projectors of this newly chartered company, 
states that active work will soon begin between Mar- 
shal! and Centreville, in Sheiby County, Tex., about 60 
miles. The charter is for a line from Marshall on the 
Texas & Pacific, south through Eastern Texas to the 
Gulf of Mexico, nearly 200 miles, 


Toms River & Barnegat.—Recently the Toms River 
& Waretown Railroad filed a transfer of its interest in 
that part of the road between Toms River and Barne- 
gat, N. J., to J. Rogers Maxwell, President of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey. Since then the above company has 
been organized and filed articles of incorporation in 
New Jersey. The incorporators are J. Rogers Maxwell, 
George F. Baker, Robert W. De Forrest, Stephen M. 
Williams, Hiram P. Baldwin, Samuel Knox and Peter 
H. Wyckoff, officers of the Central of New Jersey. The 
road will be 15 miles in length. 


Tuscaloosa Iron, Coal & Land Co.—Last week a 
contract was closed for the building of the Tuscaloosa 
Northern from Tuscaloosa, Ala., about 20 miles, to the 
Warrior coal fields, along the Warrior river, connect- 
ing at Brockwood with the Pirmingham Mineral road, 
The contract was awarded to J. W. Woolfolk, who_ built 
the Alabama Midland, and is now President of the Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa & Memphis. 


Union.—J. W. Shelton, W. T. Wright, F. Nodine, J. 
M. Phy and T. B. H. Green, of Union, Or., are the in- 
corporators of this new Oregon company. The object is 
to build a road to the timber belt east of Union and 
thence to Eagle Valley, Or. 


White Plains.—A charter for this company has been 
issued in New York, with Chauneey M. Depew, H. 
Walter Webb and John M. Toucey and other officers of 
the New York Central & Hudson River road as incorpo- 
rators. ‘The proposed road is to be two miles Jong and 
extend through the town of White Plains, N. Y., from 
a point on the New York & Harlem to the new buildings 
of the Bloomingdale Asylum near that place. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Altoona, Clearfield & Northern,—The litigation be- 
tween James Kerr. Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., and Samuel P. Langdon, of 
Philadelphia, for the control of this road, came up, for 
review in the} Blair County Courts at Hollidayburg. 
Pa., this week. The injunction restraining the trans- 
fer of 60 per cent. of the capital stock of the company to 
Langdon was dissolved by order of the court. The road 
now extends from Juniata to Wopsononoek, Pa., eight 
miles. It wasclaimed that President Patterson, acting 
under a resolution adopted by the Board of Directors, 
agreed toseljl a majority of the stock to Kerr, but that 
the directors sold the majority stock to Langdon before 
the agreement could be concluded, At the annual meet- 
ing at Altoona, Feb. 3, each faction elected a Board of 
Directors and officers and the courts must decide which 
party is entitled to possession of the property. At pres- 
ent the road is closed by snow. 


Augusta, Gibson & Sandersville,--This narrow 
gauge road extending from Augusta to Sandersville, 
Ga., 80 miles, was sold at foreclosure at Augusta on 
Feb. 29, and was purchased for $250,000 by James U. 
Jackson, of Augusta, for the Central Trust Company of 
New York, trustee of the mortgage bonds. It is re- 
ported that when the new company is organized the 
gauge of the road will be changed tostandard and an 
extension built toconnect with the East Tennessee. 
Virginia & Georgia. 

Bradford, Eldred & Cuba.—This road, which was 

urchased by Mr. August Stein, of New York City, on 

an, 25, will be abandoned and the rails taken up, and 
these together with the rolling stock disposed of. F. M. 
Baker, of Addison, N. Y., is to act as agent for the pur- 
chaser, and dispose of the property. 


CS 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The statement 

of the earnings and expenses of this company for the 

month of January, and the three months to Jan. 31, is 
given in the following table: 














January 31. 1893, 1892. Inc. or dec. 

Gross earnings .........0..+. $2,194,861 $2,186,570 I $8,291 
Oper. CxpenseS..........c00. 1,619,101 1,732,333 °D 83,231 
$545,760 $454,237 I $91,522 

Due to leased lines..... .... 127,442 189,572 I 16,870 
Net earnings......... pence $348,318 $273,665 I $74,652 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 31. 1892-’93. 1891-’92. Inc. or dec. 
Gross earnings............66. $10,075,734 $10,386,301 D $310,567 
Oper. expenses...........-.4 6,796,061 7,219,645 D 423,583 
$3,279,673 $3,166,656 I $113,016 

Due to leased lines........... 919,639 897,514 I 22,125 
Net ChEDINGS «.. 6 ..000000000 $2,360,034 $2,269,142 I $90,891 


Old Colony.—The special stockholders’ meeting called 
to vote upon the lease tothe New York, New Haven & 
Hartford met in Boston on Feb. 28, the lease being ap- 
proved by a vote of 87,092 shares to 539 shares against 
approval. 

Pennsylvania.—The statement of earnings for Jan 
uary of Eastern lines is as fullows: 








1893. 1892. Ine. or dec. 

POS MOIR: bs dow scicwensxe $41,923,246 $5,019,741 D. $96,495 
SPS DEIR a oni canc cence 2 4,422,940 3,945,189 a 477,751 
ROP ORR sis Saxsssseses - 500,306 $1,074,552 D. $574,246 


Net earnings in 1891 were $1,447,219. 

Western lines for January show a gross decrease of 
$55,782 and a net decrease of $254,269, making a net de- 
crease for the system for the month of $828,515. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The statement of the com- 
pany for January, 1893, shows: Gross trafiic receipts, $1,- 
5U5.780 ; traffic expenses, $1,183,020 ; profit in operating, 
$322,760 ; receipts from otber sources, $57,567, leaving 
profit for the month $380.227. Against this is charged 
$20,062 for permanent improvements, and $650,000 as 
one-twelfth of the current year’s fixed charges, thus 
showing a deficit for the month of $239,734. The result 


of the Lehigh Valley railroad for December, 1892, shows: 
Receipts, $1,760,554 ; expenses, $1,171,081, leaving eara- 
ings for the month $589,472. an increase of $188,541, as 
compared with December, 1891. 


Port Royal & Augusta.—The appointment of J. H. 
Averill, Superintendent of the road, as Receiver was 
confirmed last week by Judge Aldrich, of the State Cir- 
cuit Court. This order places the road in the hands of 
two receivers representing conflicting interests, the 
other receiver being H. M. Comer, of the Central of 
Georgia. The State of South Carolina, which is com- 
plainant in the present litigation, will apply to the 
United States District Judge at Charleston, S. C., to set 
aside the appointment of President Comer, and to make 
Averill the Receiver, and incidently to abrogate the lease 
of the Port Royal Railroad to the Central of Georgia. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—Sidney Smith and 
A. B. Foster, acting for the banking firm of J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., of New York, last week purchased the 
42,000 shares of the stock of the company, belonging to 
the estate of the Jate Col. J. M. Donahue, which were 
sold at auction by order of the court. The first bid was 
$ll a share. the sale being made at $20.25 a share, or 
$850,500. The road operates 162 miles of road, the main 
line extending from Point Tiburon, Cal., opposite San 
Francisco north, a distance of 106 miles. The funded 
debt is $4,150,000, most of which was created four years 
ago, the bonds being sold through the firm of Seligman 
Co. 


Union Pacitic.—The earnings for the month of 
December and the year 1892 are reported as follows : 


Month of December. 

















months ending Oct. 1, the different eastern lines re- 
ceived as follows: 


Per cent. 
EMRE OMEEAD 2) 5c: sec cciewscepeceasece vce ee heenaemetes 12.5 
UMMM ces séeees, adsegcscewaeseteaa cae oa vasinconel 22. 
ROTM TUM M Siai an decna see cepeausnatseeees esas eanwacseweee 14. 
NI MOTTE on 10'0 6cin'gis's.0'vs 9 ieideine dis oso ties 9 Soin aca eS 
Chicago & Grand Trunk. . ...0..<ccccccscccccces osscccee os. 
RIE UNEE costs corsdcncesGecerhorecreuvaes. oAcsecbies - 14.5 
Niagara Falls Short Line...... Covcraccccectocotccceccccs 13. 


Thus it will be seen that two strong lines, the 
Michigan Central and the Pennsylvania, suffered at the 
hands of the Grand Trunk, the Erie and the Wabash. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
Cuicaao, March 1, 1893. 

Affairs in the Southwest are becoming strained over 
rates to Washington for the inauguration, and a general 
reduction from the established rate of $26.75 from 
Kansas City has been feared forsome days. There is 
little doubt that secret cuts of several dollars have been 
made from Kansas City over the Ohio & Mississippi and 
the Baltimore & Ohio. It is intimated that the Missouri 
Pacific was the offending line, but the officials of the 
Missouri Pacific deny it. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Western Pas- 
senger Association to consider World’s Fair rates was 
held yesterday. This report will be presented to the 
regular monthly meeting of the association, at which 
time also the report of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion is expected. 

The Eastern lines continue to have offered more 
freight than they can handle, owing tothe inconvenience 
caused by the stormy weather, but they will probably 
have the lines clear by the end of the week and be able 
to accept a}l freight offered. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not i 






























































1892. 1891. Inc. or Dee. | jivastock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the wee 
 eeeagpencnda Ensdassbonced eter eter k p. en ‘ending Feb. 25 amounted to 75,315 tons, against 75,663 
i iia ae * eae een, See *_-—— | tons during the preceding week, a decrease of 348 
NeEBAE 25.6050 cine $1,168,312 $1,157,802 I,  $10,500.| tons, and against 97,074 tons during the corresponding 
stage : r > 
Sialias andeiiba te Bink 'c week of 1892, The proportions carried by each road were: 
MRPOBS COIN 506 <60:0ccese see $45,025,175 $44,006,731 I. $1,018,446 | ~ a et 
ODOT. CZVO 6 vecissccaevee 28,513,799 28,680,549 D. 166,758 W’k to Feb. 25.|W’k to Feb. 18. 
Neticarn.... s2c00d Pe $16,511,386 $15,326,182 I. $1,185,204 Roads, 
‘ pueinge of varions divisions of the system are given Tons. | P.c, | Tons. | P.c. 
elow : : a 
OREGON SHORT LINE & UTAH NORTHERN. : 
December, a Central “7 ye "8 
Gross GarN..........500+ $574,711 $611,395 D. $36,622 | pt 8S ono & Michie: : ce 34f pe 
4 : b page q gan South. 178 | 12,461 16.5 
Oper: OXPED 05060000 060 __361,071 __374,006 Dd. _ 12,935 Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago. oat 18.2 12,622 16.7 
z . , . itts., Cin., Chicago t. Louis} 4, 5 822 
~<0iiae Cree $213,700 $237,389 D. $23,688 | Balthinore & Ohio peau 2,908 2 fi 5230 6.9 
ear. | cago rand Trunk....... es, : 45} z 
GROSSCAEN. 5.506006 dase $7,201,199 $7,574,456 =D. $373,257 | N ow vork, Chic. & St. Louis...| 4,985 6.6 | 5,553 7.8 
OPEL OXPERS 6 5<:0:55:00:6.0% 4,298,650 4,574,151 D. 275,560 | Chtenae & Erie. SI eS AGE: ee U7 7.110 9.4 
ae aie ber aaamemany ia CF Gh OR it. BB charccos'ess +o A 2,3 2 
Net earn....csecsseseees $2,902,548 $3,000,305 D. $97,756 ee 
ee - z 
‘ ' UNION PACIFIC, DENVER & GULF. OIE oe essa oes ve onals 75,315 | 100.0 | 75,633 | 100.9 
Jecember. eee 
OPGSS GOIN ¢sicwerenw events $506,214 $143,184 I. $63,029 | A 524 fl 35.813 
Qper: expen... oc... 5 59 Of the above shipments 11,524 tons were flour, 35,81 
iigiiae ee — a0 tons grain and millstuff, 6,626 tons cured meats, 10,468 
POUORON iss ivesccseawes $138,756 $78,631 I. $60,124; tons dressed beef, 2,032 tons hides, and 3,746 tons lum- 
Year. ber. Rong ~— vo ag y greeage 40.1 per cent., 
IPOSS CBTD s5 i.056:00606. 5405 $5,885,526 $5,746.964 1. $138,561 | and the two Pennsylvania lines 19.4 per cent. 
Oper. expen... ....+++4+. 4,418,087 4,281,471 I. 134,385) proposed Restrictions on_ Freight Coming through 
So $1465,088 $1,462,492 1. $4196) Se ey: — ee ea 
wh 3 epresentative Hitt, o inois, has introduced in Con- 
him eC gress a bill embodying the recommendations quate in 
Gross ‘ . ss. $3,588,936 3.583.203 iI. 5.733 | the recent message of President Harrison on Canadian 
om expen Rioraiedeat ees #60 30 SH D. iis relations, The bi}l is a long one, revising and amending 
a the laws establishing intercourse and relations with the 
NOE OBER. 6 60ic5snssesieeen $1,128,636 $1,078,387 I. $50,248 Province of British North America and the Repwhlic of 
Year. Mexico, 
Girone 649s 550525560'.522 $43,135,098  $42,699.587 1. $435,510| Section 1 requires merchandise carried from one port 
PST GENER ..% <6 vcevce 27,216,237 27,658,896 D. 452,659 | of ea a ppeen picid port ——. ring 
, era a 7, | Canada, to be in sealed or closed cars, in the custody o} 
NOU CAIN secs sciwsscieeee $15,918,860 $15,030,691 I, $888,169 regular inspectors of customs, of whom there shall be 


Washington Southern,—Colonel Sheafe, of Seattle, 
has been appointed Receiver of this road which now 
operates about 30 miles of a logging road from Shelton, 
Wash., through Satsop County. There is said to have 
been a disagreement for some time among the directors 
as to the operation of the line,and many claims have 
accummulated against the property. President J. B. 
McDonald of Seattle spent several months in Europe 
last year endeavoring to negotiate bonds for a proposed 
extension of the road. 








TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 


‘the Board of Trade of New Orleans is considering the 
project of establishing a freight bureau. 

The Northern Mississippi Emigration Society has re- 
cently taken a party of 200 farmers from I}linois over the 
Mobile & Ohio to look at the ‘‘black prairie” lands of 
Mississippi. 

The railroads of Georgia have made formal application 
to the State Railroad Commissioners for leave to raise 
rates 25 per cent., the reason given being that in the ex- 
isting ‘depression of genera) business they are unable to 
earn their fixed charges, 

The report recently published that a through train 
would be run between Texas and Chicago, over the Iron 
Mountain route, seems to have been premature, but it is 
now announced that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas will 
put on a fast train betweea Galveston and Chicago. 

A contract has been made by the Pittsburgh, She- 
nango & Lake Erie to furnish the Canadian Pacific with 
100,000 tons of soft cecal next season. The coal wi!l be 
run over the new line of this company to Conneaut Har- 
bor, aud thence be shipped by boat to Port Colborne. 
General Manager Blair, of the Pittsburgh, Shenango & 
Lake Erie, and H. K. Wick, who is operating the coal 
interests along the line of the road, closed the contract 
in Toronto. 

The Buffalo Courier, which seems to have some way 
of getting “inside information” about the doings of the 
Trunk Line Association, reports that the question of 
commissions on passenger business has been the subject 
of a Jarge amount of discussion lately, some of it slightly 
acrimonious. The officers of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion have been investigating the scalpers at Chicago, 
and find that selling tickets to New York at $1.50 (or 
more) less than the tariff rate has come to be a very sys- 
tematic business, the ticket brokers issuing rate sheets 
in usual form. The Commissioner of the passenger de- 
partment finds that the differential-fare lines are paying 
$3 commission from Chicago to New York. This irregu- 
larity exists at many other prominent points besides 
Chicago. The report made by this Commissioner shows 
that of 11,000 passengers delivered by Western lines, at 

















Chicago, to the Eastern lines for New York, during nine 


two to each train, and to be examined by the customs 
officers at the port of destination. The President says 
these sealed cars now engaged in this traffic while in 
foreign territory are not adequately protected, and that 
such cars are now delivered directly to the owner or 
consignee, on arrival at destination in this country, 
without the supervision of a revenue officer, which, he 
says, is inconsistent with the safety of the revenue. 
[Most or all of the goods thus handled are commodities 
which come in free of duty.] « 

Section 2 provides for the transit in bond of outgoing 
merchandise from Canada through ports of the United 
States forexport. The ed law only provides for 
incoming transit in bond. 

Section 3 provides that merchandise, the product of a 
contiguous foreign country and none other, arriving un- 
der consular seal, shail be closed or sealed by the cus- 
toms officers at the first port of arrival in the United 
States, and then be accompanied by two inspectors to 
the port of destination and there duly examined and de- 
livered. Such merchandise shall be valued for duties as 
originating ii Canada. The President says the consular 
seal practice not only equalizes Canadian ports with our 
own as ports of entry, but makes them favored. Under 
the existing practice there is less detention than is re- 

uired at United States seaports. This has tended to 
divert Chinese and Japanese traffic from San Francisco 
to Vancouver. It also exposes the revenue to frauds 
committed by persons beyond jurisdiction or punish- 
ment. 

Section 4 requires the manifests of all cars crossing 
the border to give such information or facts as may be 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
tending to reveal violations of the Interstate Commerce 
act. 

Section 5 requires every foreign road doing business 


across the border to have a license or permit from the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission, for which it shall 
make formal application, with a stipulation that it will 
obey the Interstate Commerce act and the revenue laws 
as if the traffic were within the United States, which 
license may be suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon a wilful violation of that act. Upon 
such suspension the commission shall notify the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who will direct the customs officers 
to prevent the further passage of the cars while the li- 
cense remaius suspended. 

Section 6 authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make regulations touching this traffic to protect the 
revenue and prevent preference of foreign ports, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make regulations 
to secure equality between common carriers within and 
beyond the United States. f 

Section 7 authorizes the President, on 30 days’ notice, 
to suspend any portion of the Interstate Commerce law 
that places at disadvantage a domestic in competition 
with a foreign common carrier in equal competition, and 
in order to secure equality of restrictive rules upon 
foreign and domestic companies. 














